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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— = 

N unusually overcrowded House, even in these times of over- 
crowded houses, waited impatiently for Mr. Disraeli’s detailed 
plan of Reform on Monday night. Having at least twice as much 
to say as on the previous occasion, he was, of course, only half the 
time about it. He mentioned first his four proposed fancy fran- 
chises for both boroughs and counties,—the education franchise, 
which every clergyman, Dissenting minister, University graduate, 
certificated schoolmaster, &c., is to have; the fundholders’ fran- 
chise, offered to everybody who has 50J. in the funds; the savings’- 
bank franchise, offered to every one who has had 301. for a whole 
year in the savings’ bank ; and the direct-tax franchise, offered to 
every one who pays 20s. in direct taxation to the Government. 
These are proposed in addition to the occupying franchises in both 
boroughs and counties. Mr. Disraeli then explained that the 
“ principle of plurality,” which the Government had suggested, 
but did not think it desirable to press, was only intended to go 
thus far,—that any one possessed of more than one qualification for 
voting in any constituency might give two votes for that con- 
stituency, but in no case more than two. This suggestion, how- 
ever, he withdrew, and proposed a 6/. rating franchise in the 
boroughs, and a 20/. rating franchise in the counties. With 
relation to the distribution of seats, he proposed to disfranchise 
absolutely for corruption Yarmouth, Lancaster, Reigate, and 
Totnes, so gaining seven seats, and to take a single seat from every 
double-membere 1 borough with a population of less than 7,000, 
by which he proposed to gain twenty-three seats more. Of these 
thirty seats he gives fourteen to large unrepresented towns, chiefly 
in the North, but oddly enough including Torquay, as if con- 
sumption required a special representative ; and fifteen seats he gives 
to new county divisions, three to Lancashire, two to Lincolnshire, 
two to Kent, two to Surrey, two to Middlesex, two to Stafford- 

shire, and two to Devon, and one to the London University. 


Directly Mr. Disraeli finished speaking, Mr. Lowe rose to 
oppose going into Committee upon the abstract Resolutions, which 
were alone before the House, on the ground that there was abso- 
lutely no connection at all between the abstract Resolutions and 
the concrete scheme. We have given some account of Mr. Lowe's 
brilliant sarcasms elsewhere. Mr. Lowe's delivery is not good ; 
indeed, he speaks much too rapidly and colloquially, dropping his 
Voice at the end of his sentences, and often throwing away half 
their effect, and these defects were exaggerated in the otherwise 
brilliant speech of Monday. He ridiculed Mr. Disraeli for his 
professed reason for proceeding by way of resolution. It was 
grounded, Mr, Disraeli had said, ou the fact that the Government 
of 1859 had been overthrown by an abstract resolution. So Mr. 
Disraeli had determined, he said, to act like the king in the fairy story 
whose son—(Mr. Lowe should have said daughter, but he is evi- 
dently not well up in his fairy tales )—was fated to be killed by some 
steel instrument, and who collected all the steel instruments in his 
kingdom and put them out of the way. So Mr. Disraeli collected 
all the conceivable abstract resolutions upon Reform, and took 
them out of harm’s way by laying them on the table. Mr. Lowe 
concluded by a half apology for his own apparent desertion of his 
party, and the expression of a half contrition, which was under- 
stood to mean that he would surrender his individual opinion to 
the strong conviction of his party in future. 


There are rumours again by the score, and among them the 
most probable seems to be this. There is a violent dispute 
within the Cabinet, as within the Tory party, as to the policy to 
be pursued with respect to the franchise. One section is for 
granting as little, the other as much as can safely be given, the 
limits being 6/. rating on the one side, and household suffrage on 
the other. So bitter is the dispute that it can hardly end without 
either the resignation or the reconstruction of the Government, 
more especially as a majority of the Tory party, the Squire 
members, in fact, have informed Lord Derby that whatever Bill 
he brings in he must stand or fall by it, and not allow it to be 
amended into a new measure. Mr. Disraeli’s answer on Thursday 
night, when asked to fix a day for his Bill, showed much indecision, 
and it is quite possible that the Bill, if introduced at all, will differ 
very considerably from Monday’s programme. ‘The detail of diffi- 
culties in the Cabinet is of course rarely known abroad, but the 
split in the Tory ranks is patent, and may be fatal. 


This split is the more important because the Liberals have 
closed their ranks once more. At the party meeting held at Mr. 
Gladstone’s on Tuesday, and attended by 300 members, Earl 
Russell told his followers to accept Mr. Gladstone's lead cordially, 
Mr. Gladstone announced that the Resolutions would be resisted, 
and Lord Grosvenor stated that the Adullamites were Liberals 
still, had no wish to separate themselves from their party, and 
only desired a real settlement and some guarantees. Lord Gros- 
venor is not very distinct either in his speech or his explanatory 
letter to the Times, but unless we mistake him he looks lovingly 
at household suffrage and the cumulative vote. The reunion, 
even if not very earnest, restores their heavy majority to the 
Liberals, and a warning that it would happen probably helped to 
elicit Lord Derby’s remarkable speech to his following at his meet- 
ing on Monday. ‘There, while announcing that his Cabinet had 
accepted the plan described by Mr. Disraeli in the evening, he 
said that his own mind was in favour of a wide suffrage in 
boroughs checked by some system of pluralities, and that he did 
not object to 14/. of rating as the county qualification. He also 
informed the party that nothing would ever induce him to take 
office again, a statement which will greatly increase the power of 
one or two other men. It is clear that the resistance in the 
Cabinet must be strong, or the Premier would not give up his 
own convictions, and it is therefore a disunited Cabinet which 
proposes a bad Bill in the face of a united Opposition. 


The “ Cattle-Plague party,” that is the Tory members of the 
House who most strictly represent the landed interest, called a 
meeting at the Carlton on ‘Thursday, attended, it is said, by a 
hundred and fifty members. They differed, it is reported, some- 
what widely as to the concessions to be made, but agreed that the 
concessions ought to be put in the Bill, and not extorted by the 
Opposition ; that Lord Derby should grant all he could, and then 
stand or fall by his measure. ‘This is honest, at all events, and as 
Lord Derby does not wish to destroy his party, however he may 
long to be out of harness, the result of the meeting will have con- 
siderable influence on affairs. It tends directly to confirm the 
view expressed in our article on the political prospects, that Lord 
Derby's real difficulty is with his own party. If they like, Mr. 
Gladstone can pull him through the quagmire—though only 
by the hair of the head—but they must consent, and they are 
jibbing 

Rumours have been spreading everywhere this week of the dan- 
gerous illness of the Princess of Wales. The odd wording of the 
bulletins, which seem written with a view to conceal something, 
has increase? the popular alarm, which is, however, inconsistent 
with their general tenor. According to the latest, issued on 
Thursday evening, the Princess was improving, though still 
suffering from what we presume to be rheumatic fever. 


In a letter to the Manchester Examiner and Times of this day 
week a report was mentioned that a new penny newspaper, of 





Adullamite principles, was to be edited by one of the editors of 
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the Spectator. The rumour was due to a confusion between two 
gentlemen of widely different political views, though happening 
to bear the same name. We need scarcely say that neither of 
the editors of the Spectator is at all inclined to adopt Adullamite 
principles. And were it otherwise, neither of them would be at 
all disposed to divert from the Spectator the time and labour 
requisite for a great literary undertaking of that character. 


The interpelation in the French Chamber on the circular 
issued by M. Vandal, ordering suspected letters to be seized and 
sent to Paris, ended in an apology. M. Vandal tried to prove 
that Government had a legal right to open any letter suspected of 
containing printed matter, but allowed that his circular was 
illegal. ‘This was also admitted by M. Rouher, who promised 
that the offence should not be repeated, but who averred that 
France was inundated with “seditious and obscene publications, 
instigating to arms and assassination,” an odd description to apply 
to the letter of the Comte de Chambord, which elicited M. Vandal’s 
circular. The truth seems to be that the French Government, as 
usual, is logical, and having suppressed publicity through the 
Press, now seeks to suppress it through the Post Office. The 
extreme irritation caused by the circular will perhaps induce more 
caution, but the practice will not be abandoned. 


The King of Prussia opened the North German Parliament on 
the 24th of February, in a speech the drift of which is that he 
intends to unite Germany. He declares that Providence had led 
the German people towards unity by ways they neither expected 
nor desired; that the Princes have been ready to mect the require- 
ments of the Fatherland; that he would have been equally ready, 
if ‘‘ Providence had not called him to the leadership of the Com- 
monwealth.” Ile warned the Parliament of the danger of altering 
the draught of the Federal Pact, the negotiations having shown 
him the difficulty of obtaining the assent of so many separate 
Princes. As soon as the Constitution was settled he would open 
his hands to the South German States, offering them a combined 
guarantee for the security of all Germany, a customs’ league, and 
a common law for trade, as the bases of alliance. He trusted 
“‘that the yearning and striving of the latest generations would 
be realized in their common work.” ‘The draught to which the 
King alludes will be fiercely discussed, the Liberals intending to 
substitute the more democratic draughi of 1848. ‘The King, how- 
ever, with the consent of the Federal Council, can dissolve the 
Parliament, and the comparative strength of parties is uncertain. 
It is believed that the balance of power depends on the votes of 
the members from the minor States, but the Parliament is as yet 
very raw and uncertain of its own purposes. 





Debating in the French Chamber is getting sharper. During a 
very useless debate on the legal right of the Emperor to abolish 
the discussion on the Address, which ended in a vote of 241 to 25 
in favour of the Emperor, M. Jules Favre told the Minister of 
State, ‘* We hold everything at the will of one man. You are no 
longer of your epoch. In the midst of Europe emancipated yon 
believe yourself, or rather you wish to believe yourself, the Minister 
of a Marcus Aurelius or a Trajan ”—pretty plain speaking. One 
member shrieked about civil war, and M. Walewski had difficulty 
in restoring order. His management of the House displeases the 
Emperor, who has every day new cause to regret the Due de 
Morny. 


Our Government, when applying for the vote of 116,000/. for 
the expenses of the French Exhibition, refused to bind themselves 
not to ask for a supplementary vote, but said they had no reason 
to expect one. The special correspondent of the 7imes now affirms 
that the Commissioners have already spent 150,000/., and the 
figure will probably rise to 200,000/. So universal, moreover, is 
the refusal to insure anything to be stored in the great gasometer, 
that a special society has been formed for the purpose, which will 
be a most useful institution, provided no fire occurs. It is believed 
to be impossible to collect everything by April 1st; and what with 
M. de Play’s preposterous design, which does not allow of a coup 
d’eil anywhere, and the risk of fire, and the unexpected expenses, 
everybody will be at the opening slightly savage. ‘The world has 
had nearly enough of these big shops. 


The Ministry will be beaten or saved on the Reform Bill, but if 
that question had not superseded all others, their Estimates would 
have brought them into a scrape. ‘They want in round figures 
half a million added to the immediate and as much to the per- 
manent expenditure of the Army and Navy together. Out of all 
this, so far as we can perceive, before the official explanation, we 
are to get nothing at all, except a possibility of having some more 


armour-clads by and by. This, if ‘correct, is baby play. ‘Thy 
journal has steadily maintained that England needs a great fleet 
and an army of reserve, and both will cost money, but that is me 
excuse for increased estimates with an army not increased, ang a 
ficet about which nobody seems to know anything. Where's the 
cake for the penny? Mr. Gladstone assented in his speech on the 
Address to the necessity of an army of reserve, but if he dogg his 
duty, he will not allow an extra shilliag to be spent till the country 
has before it an intelligible plan, and the possibility of an intelli. 


gible result. 





Count Wedel, of the Austrian Army, considered and gaid that 
certain members of the Solms family behaved badly in the recent 
campaign. Prince Bernhard of Solms, though not implicated, 
thought it necessary to demand an apology, whereupon Count 
Wedel challenged him. They met on the 23rd, and the Prince, it 
is said, intended to fire in the air, but on the word being given 
Count Wedel shot him dead. Count Wedel, it is said, wag 
‘* unaware of the precision of his weapon,” and is “ blamed for the 
sure aim he took.” It results that Prince Bernhard of Solms, 
thinking somebody else insulted, got himself killed as a reparation 
for the insult ; and that Count Wedel, who would have been cut 
for not sending a challenge, is now to be cut for not considering 
a challenge meaningless. It is a beautiful system !—but wantg 
Cervantes to do it justice. 


The election of Mr. Barry for Cork was marked, according to 
the Irish correspondent of the Times, by some noteworthy circum. 
stances. ‘The Catholic Bishops have, it is said, decided on a new 
policy. Cardinal Cullen makes a selection among the candidates, 
and all the priests of the constituency are informed of the name 
he has chosen. ‘They then vote in secret whether they will have 
him or not, and if the majority is with him the minority must 
vote for him also. In Cork the priests asked Mr. Barry, who, it 
is said, has 40,0001. a year and is a Protestant, to sign a written 
pledge to support the tenant right to improvements made without 
the landlord’s consent, denominational education, a “ satisfactory 
solution of the Church question,” and the Reform Bill, as their 
sine qua non. Mr. Barry sigued it, and Mr. Vincent Scully and 
Mr. Downing retired hopeless. Suppose, as we want vacancies, 
we abolish a few counties in Ireland as nominee seats ? 


Mr. Lowe took advantage of a Mansion House dinner on Satur. 
day to praise the House of Commons to the skies, as having per- 
formed transcendent functions under minute supervision and come 
out without disgrace. It is all true; but Mr. Lowe always forgets 
one point. Suppose we said that Mr. Lowe was a great orator, a 
clear thinker, a hard but able administrator, and had forfeited 
the confidence of the electors of Calne. Would that prove that 
no other member ought to sit for Calne? ‘The House may bea 
house of angels, but if it has forfeited the confidence of the nation 
the members’ wings cannot be quoted as proofs that they are the 
fittest representatives. 


‘There was a debate on Monday in the Lords on a very 
important question—the liability of Volunteers to be called out 
to put down internal disorder. There is no question that they 
cannot be called out as Volunteers, that is admitted on all hands. 
But are they not liable to be called out as special constables, and 
may they not then use their arms and organization ? Lord Chelms- 
ford thinks they may, but Earl de Grey and Lord Russell thought 
it would be inexpedient so to use them, and Earl Grey wanted a 
law under which they might be called out on emergency. The 
Volunteers themselves object strongly to acting against their 
countrymen, and it would seem that the most expedient course 
is to forbid their being summoned. Whenever the occasion is 
grave enough for their services, the Secretary at War can give 
the order and take his bill of indemnity. He is quite sure to 
be supported against Fenians. 


A rather amusing incident preceded the great debate of Mon- 
day night. Mr. Newdegate, who was much horrified at the 
invitation to the recent anti-Fenian meeting sent to Cardinal 
Cullen by the Lord Mayor of Dublin, and the ceremony with 
which the Cardinal was treated, had given notice of a question to 
Mr. Disraeli as to whether it was consistent either with the laws 
of this country or with international law that a Cardinal legate 
should interfere in any matter touching the government of the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Disraeli enjoyed his own answer. ‘The Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, he said, had not consulted the Government 
about the invitations he had sent out. But he had made in- 
quiries as to the Lord Mayor's motives and arrangements as far as 
he could with decent respect to the Lord Mayor,—Mr. Disraeli said 
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duivasif he bad exerted all his tact and diplomatic craft in trying | were apparently Radicals of that old bad type, who regard 
? t the truth without wounding the Lord Mayor,—and it | religious ‘‘zeal” of any sort as at most a sad misfortune, if 








jt an oe that there had been any exclusiveness. The Arch- | not a moral deformity which ought to weigh heavily against 

and a sabe of Dublin, a pillar of the Presbyterian Church, and aj the choice of any teacher, however eminent and learned, who 
8 the eek the Wesleyan Church, had all been invited. ‘Cardinal ’ | could fairly be accused of it. ‘This view was expressed in the 
n the el a merely ecclesiastical rank, as Mr. Disraeli had himself | most positive language by two or three of the proprietors, and 
&3 his known lay Cardinals, but only denoted a Prince of the Roman State, | not a single member of the Council disowned it, or expressed the 
intry and Mr. Disraeli was not sure if Cardinal Cullen were a Cardinal slightest regret at hearing its frank avowal. Mr. Bagehot said, 
telli. gate. (* He is not,” in very loud tones, from Sir George Bowyer.) | with great force, that the moral effect of what has happened must 
be to diffuse an impression that the College has deserted its old 


At all events, as a Roman Prince, he would naturally rank high, 
that and the late Sir Robert Inglis—who was “ at least a very well in- 
ecent formed man, though his opinions were perhaps extreme” (loud 
ated, laughter at Mr. Newdegate’s expense), —had once presided over 
a committee which Cardinal Wiseman attended in full costume, 


catholic principles; and this impression the meeting of Wednes- 
day, though obviously not representing in the least the younger 
generation of University College men, will necessarily confirm. 
No division of any kind was taken, except on asecondary question 
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e, : and had not only treated him with great ceremony, but had ad- | —a motion of Dr. W. B. Hodgson’s, which, cleverly as he sup- 
re monished his Protestant friends that they had no right at all to ported it, was in point of law clearly erroneous, and which only 
Was feel annoyed. Mr. Disraeli concluded by saying, amidst great | just got a seconder. 
i he very much wished the Roman Catholic prelates . ° per 
i er tate ue in the world and with the =e nom as | in Committes on the dog-tax a Thursday Me. Marsh a vous 
, ' : ‘ 0 the same sort of horror of ordinary working dogs which he is 
tion it would be very beneficial to both parties. Mr. Newdegate, sane te, Gini altitaaliien Sein euallibinnen duaiiiinns te a 
cut however, would not be beaten. He asserted afterwards that tl es P seas L—hi ~~ iy coat aon east al 
ring Cardinal Wiseman had been summoned to the committee referred oe ro Oe ee ee eee eee 
: ° e appeared to be unfavourable to the substitution of a 5s. licence 
ants to only by the title of Dr. Wiseman. But he could not deny the for a 12 dt ‘‘ He trusted his k ble fri 
easish hockings. a 12s, assessed tax. e trusted his honourable friend had 
considered whether under the reduced duty he would get as much 
to Mr. Disracli’s compilation of the numerical results of his pro- | money as he did at present, for if he calculated on twelve ‘dogs 
Im. posed enfranchisements is as follows :— being kept in future where five are kept now, that would be a 
ew Bosonons. scorers. great nuisance. One could hardly have an idea as to the nuisance 
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nd humanely observes that if the dog's title to exist depended from 
e8, Mr. Johnson has laid before the Cabinet a veto on the Bill for | bis collar in an excise ticket, the dog would be liable to be waylaid by 
the government of the South by military districts. If he vetoes | Other men or dogs, for the purpose of borrowing its valuable pass- 
it, it will be immediately carried over his veto, and if he shirks | Port. Little dogs of a frank and candid nature would not keep 
the duty of acting upon it, there will then be substantial ground | their tickets many hours; and then might be slain by ruthless 
t- for his impeachment. ‘The same may be said of the Bill | Policemen for the crime of having been robbed of them. Under 
- for the provisional government of Louisiana, which passed | 8° monstrous a provision, if every dog had his day,—he would very 
- the House of Representatives by 118 to 48 votes, and which the | Seldom indeed have any more. 
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4 appointment by the President of a person not implicated in the| The Consol market has been firm, and the tendency of prices 
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powers and cause the election of a Legislature and State officers | scrip has been heavy, and has sold as low 3} dis. Yesterday, 
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y electors are to be citizens not implicated in the rebellion, and | Danubian scrip is 1} to 0 dis. 
t without distinction of colour, and a convention chosen by electors SE 
y thus qualified is to be convened for the month of October next, to The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now 19,390,312/., 
’ form a permanent State Constitution, not permitting any distinc- | in the Bank of France, 28,807,024/. Yesterday about 100,000/. 
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. Congress as the basis for the admission of Louisiana to representa- | steamer brought a large supply of specie, viz., 672,8601. 
tion, and the President is to appoint a military commander to ——— 

; assist the authorities in executing the laws. Finally, Louisiana is] ‘The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
to beentitled to send one delegate to the House of Representatives, | and on Friday week were :— 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_ +» 
THE PROSPECTS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


E are told on the highest possible authority of a kind of 

weakness which confounds might, and a kind of foolish- 
ness which is wiser than wisdom, and though we are far 
from ascribing this special kind either of weakness or foolish- 
ness to the present Government, there is no doubt that they 
have exhibited a specimen of both which has its advantages, 
and is likely enough to prove that it has its advantages, over 
both strength and knowledge. The Government showed on 
Monday night that they were “like a tottering wall and 
a broken hedge.” But there are tottering walls which seem 
to be less jarred and shaken by shocks than solid walls, and 
there is always this advantage about a broken hedge, —that if it 
does not answer its purpose of fencing people out, but leaves 
convenient gaps for those who like to creep through, there 
is very much less ground for substantial objection to the 
remainder. If the Government succeed in carrying through 
some sort of Reform Bill,—which now, after the meeting of 
the Liberal party, seems just possible——they will succeed 
by their weakness. It scarcely becomes the owner of a tottering 
wall to ask for any very heavy damages if a stone or two is 
absolutely thrown down, and a farmer who encourages holes in 
his hedges can hardly make it a matter of great grievance if 
the holes are widened a little from day to day. There can be 
no immodesty in asking a Government which has obtained the 
consent of the Liberal party to mend its Reform measure, first 
by putting a new blade to the handle, and then by putting a 
new handle to the blade, first by altering the substantial 
part of its intention, and then by altering the frame in 
which it is enclosed, to alter either blade or handle a little 
more completely,—to sharpen the blade by giving a lower 
franchise in both towns and counties than has been proposed, 
and to transfer the second and smaller blade which is to be 
used to strike at the corruption of the constituencies to a new 
handle altogether. An Administration which is willing to 
change under pressure both the substance and the form of its 
intentions, cannot well object to further slight changes in 
either the altered substance or the altered form. 

We are disposed to think therefore that the events of 
Monday and Tuesday nights have decidedly improved the 
prospect of the Ministry in dealing with the great difficulty of 
modern times, but only as we might say that it would improve 
the prospect of clay in the hands of the potter to find that it 
would take without the slightest resistance any form that he 
wished to give it. The Government may succeed in passing 
a Reform Bill, but they will do so by failing completely to 
be a Government, and becoming the governed instead of 
governor. We do not think them wrong in this matter if 
it were really not possible,—as we think it would have been, 
—to succeed in some other fashion, to persevere in the direc- 
tion which Lord Derby indicated at the meeting of the Con- 
servative party, and out of which they were, we suspect, 
forced, much more by the wilfulness of Conservatives than by 
the opposition of Liberals. If their leaders were really unable 
to satisfy their own higher conceptions of what a Reform Bill 
should be, through the stupidity either of their own supporters 
or the country in general, we do not feel disposed to reproach 
them very bitterly for the weakness which enables them to 
surrender, in favour of a wretched but practicable scheme, a 
better scheme which they supposed to be impracticable. But 
of course they must take the consequences in the shape of the 
loss of all credit for what they do against their own better 
mind and under a pressure which makes them instruments 
and not agents in the matter. They may pass the Bill, after 
great modifications,—though even that is still dubious in 
presence of the many and great difficulties to be overeome,—but 
they will pass it only through the unanimity of all parties in 
wishing to get rid of a great public obstruction, and will fall 
to pieces directly their second-hand work is done. The only 
Bill that can now be passed by the Government, is a Bill almost 
identical with the unsatisfactory compromise which they op- 
posed so bitterly last session, so that if they succeed at all, they 
will suceeed only in justifying their opponents. Five pounds’ 
rating in the boroughs,—and of six pounds’ rating there is no 
chance,—is, as Mr. Gladstone showed last session, in gene- 
ral as nearly as possible equivalent to seven pounds’ rental, so 
that the whole substantial difference between the two Bills 
will consist in the absence of a grouping scheme and a less 
efficient redistribution of seats. Now, it cannot but be a 
matter of great disappointment and annoyance to the Con- 





servative party, to be forced by their leaders to accept 
Bill against which they declared themselves go veheumas 
last session. The Cabinet must be excessively Weakened ; 
relation to the party from which it is chosen, even if jt hold 
together till the end ;—and it is hard to suppose that a 
sweeping declaimers against a democratic Reform as General 
Peel and Lord Cranborne can tamely acquiesce in a boro 
suffrage precisely identical with the one which they denounced 
bitterly last year. It is not improbable that the Bill, if it hp 
amended and carried by the Liberals, will be carried by s 
crippled Cabinet, which will owe its safety solely to the gy 
port of enemies. And if it sees this difficult business to ar 
end at all, it will almost certainly have no cohesion or vitalit 
left in it by the time the end comes. Even Monday | 
Tuesday nights were scenes of humiliation such as no Cabinet 
could bear which did not live upon political charity. Whey 
Mr. Lowe taunted the Government with the fact that M, 
Disraeli’s plan of Reform was not actually before the House 
at all,—that the Resolutions which were before the House had 
no more connection with it than the balloon with the earth 
over which it floats,—that whatever difficulties the Gover. 
ment have found in their many changes of opinion, « they 
have never found any in making them fit into the framework 
of these Resolutions,”—that the House, if it dealt with thes 
Resolutions at all, would be in the same kind of danger as the 
children of Israel when they put all their golden ornament; 
in one heap into the fire, “and there came out a calf,”—that 
the Government's claim to irresponsibility on the one subject 
on which it is of all things most important that a Government 
should be held responsible, because so many Governments 
have been already sacrificed through it, is like a claim to have 
the brand of Cain put upon it in order that nobody may slay 
it,—when all these triumphant taunts were levelled against 
the Government, and there was nothing that any man could 
reply, the humiliation of the Treasury Bench was painful and 
pitiable to see. Nor did Mr. Walpole diminish the difficulty 
by his very ambiguous statement that the Government still in- 
tended to stand or fall by any principle affirmed in the Reso 
lutions which they held to be essential. Which of them wy 
essential? Mr. Gladstone was compelled to point out, in 
his courteous and anxiously considerate speech, full as it 
was of a genuine spirit of forbearance, that the Resolutions, 
so far from leading up to the practical measure of the Go- 
vernment, were in one case at least diametrically at variance 
with it, since the abstract resolution as to distribution of 
seats recognized as the main principle which should goven 
the assignment of the new seats the enfranchisement of u- 
represented places, while the practical scheme professed to 
give half the redistributed seats to old county constituencies 
already represented. So that when, after these exposures, 
Mr. Disraeli crept to the table and appealed ad misericordiam 
for one or two of the long string of Resolutions not yet 
quite obsolete,—especially the thirteenth, the “boundary” 
resolution, which, as having clearly survived its neigh- 
bours, he would not object to take first,—it was impossible 
even for political foes not to commiserate him. His last 
faint appeal for his riddled and tattered scheme was more 
sincerely meant indeed, but scarcely less like irony, than 
the prayer of the beggar in Aristophanes, beginning, “0 
Jupiter, who lookest down upon me through these rags!” 
A more crestfallen and helpless spectacle than the Chaneel- 
lor of the Exchequer amid the dead silence of his own 
party, and the scornful laughter and impatient “ withdraw, 
withdraw,” of his opponents, clinging to the last scrap of 
Resolution like a drowning sailor to a hen-coop, will not soon 
be seen again in our day. And if into a Government thus 
already discredited, not half supported by its own party, at the 
beck and call of the other, fresh divisions of personal feeling 
come, there will still be the greatest difficulty in helping it to 
last out its work. In short, the Government is in the position 
of a water-logged vessel filling fast, not very far, perhaps, 
from land, but as to which it is still almost an even chance 
whether the crew can beach the ship before it goes down. 

It is, then, far from easy to speak with any confidence of 
the fate of the Ministry. They are evidently near their end, 
but the desire of the Liberals to keep them alive till they 
have signed their will in favour of Reform is so genuine and 
earnest that they may succeed. On the other hand, the 
relatives of the rapidly sinking Ministry are exceedingly 
indifferent to its fate. Mr. Disraeli has offended his colleagues 
by omitting altogether the principal novelty suggested by the 
Government—plurality—from his first speech. They are not 


| likely to be very peaceful and harmonious in discussing the 
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pane 
details of the new Bill. A rupture would be very likely to be 
the last straw which might break them up completely. Even 
with no Cabinet rupture, the offended and disgusted party which 
they lead may desert them, intolerant as they are of being 
foreed to vote this year for a measure as nearly as possible 
jdentical in effect with the one which they denounced last year 
in the strongest possible speeches, some of which have been 
just republished for the British public to compare with their 
resent conduct. Then there are the thirty owners of the 
threatened seats,—indeed, fifty-three are likely to be en- 
dangered, though only thirty are attacked (for twenty-three 
out of the thirty are seats where either of the forty-six sit- 
ting members may suffer, and no one can tell which),—and 
they are likely enough even now to cling to life to the last ; 
and, then, there are the Bright Radicals, who confess their 
wish tc throw the Bill over. With all these elements of 
disaster, it is impossible to say that the Ministry will creep 
through with the Reform Bill, but if the Liberals can pull, 
push, or entice them through that thorny and muddy pil- 
grimage, they certainly will, and perhaps the prospect of 
getting some settlement which may stand for a time—how- 
ever poor and unsatisfactory to all thinking men—may be 
considered better now, in spite of all the obstructions in the 
evay, than it has ever yet been since the session began. 





THE GOVERNMENT PLAN. 


HE Reform Bill sketched out by Mr. Disraeli on Monday 
evening is a very bad one, which may, by great self- 
denial and caution on the part of Liberals, be licked into an 
indifferent one. A good Bill it cannot be made, for it does 
not secure, or profess to secure, the ends for which the nation 
or any of the great parties within the nation desire Reform, 
but it can be made into an endurable compromise, and things 
have come to a pass which makes any endurable compromise 
preferable to delay. It does not secure adequate representa- 
tion to the workmen, or to the North, or to minorities, and it 
cannot be made to secure them; but it can be tinkered till it 
tends to secure them, and we must be content with that. The 
very first object of Reform, the raison d'étre of Reformers, is 
not attained by its provisions. If the workmen are not to be 
admitted within the constituency, Reform has no motive, and 
a franchise based upon 6/. rating will not give the workmen 
any appreciable power. That figure admits only 100,000 new 
electors, and they are so widely distributed that their suffrages 
will do little more than increase the vote already given for the 
middle-class nominee. John Smith will have a majority of 
one-fifth, instead of a majority of one-tenth. It is a share of 
power, not a share of the right to appoint the depositaries of 
power, which the workmen have demanded, and this Mr. 
Disraeli refuses to bestow. Mr. Gladstone did bestow it, not 
indeed very liberally, but still honestly, but Mr. Disraeli does 
not. If his figure were adopted the workmen would only 
have to recommence their agitation, supported by a few 
more friends among the constituencies and in Parliament. 
At the same time the change in the qualification sanctions 
that blank reduction according to rental which ends in the 
government of mere numbers. If it is expedient to reduce 
ten pounds to eight, why not to six or two? The proposal 
risks the danger the nation fears, without securing the 
“finality” it desires, or the political justice about which its 
conscience is uneasy. The masses are not included in the 
constitutional pale, our progress to democracy is not checked, 
and the impediment to legislative progress is not cleared 
‘decisively out of the way. Mr. Disraeli says, and it is barely 
possible may believe, that his fancy franchises are checks, but 
we question if they are even drags. The educational fran- 
chise is of course sensible enough, as a “ clergyman, graduate, 
professional man, or certificated schoolmaster ”’ is usually well 
qualified to vote, but it will amount to nothing in elections, 
and all the remaining three franchises are bad. The first admits 
every man with 30/. in the savings’ bank, and will be rejected, 
for these two reasons. It admits the very worst class of 
electors which ingenuity could select out of the country, 
namely, domestic servants, and it makes the vote depend upon 
a fluctuating qualification. John Smith, footman, may have 
4 vote which if he marries the cook and spends half his savings 
‘on a shop rated at 5/., that is, if he commences to bear his 
part in the national burden, he will lose. The second proposal, 
to admit the fundholder, is just as objectionable, for nearly 
the same reasons, There is no guarantee whatever that Brown 
with 50/. in the Funds is a man fit to vote, while if the fund- 
holder puts his money in business, that is, adds by his enter- 





prise to his own value in the community, he loses his qualifi- 
cation. These objections would be final even if nobody ever 
bribed, but, as a matter of fact, any rich man could under 
these franchises secure a life seat without consulting any con- 
stituency at all. He could in a small borough pass a Reform 
Bill of his own, call a new constituency out of the ground for 
each Parliament. In Andover, for example, 200 new electors 
—labourers—would register themselves as fundholders a year 
before the dissolution, and would seat their man in defiance of 
the householders and everybody else. Moreover, .any man 
with three or four sons grown up could acquire three or four 
votes by a deposit in their names, which it would be irra- 
tional to call a bribe. The fourth franchise, giving a vote to 
every man who pays 1/. a year in direct taxes, is a little better, 
because it would give a vote to every income-tax-payer with- 
out a house, but involves some grotesque absurdities. Not 
only would ratcatchers be enfranchised, as Mr. Bright pointed 
out, but all pedlars, costermongers, and footmen who choose 
to pay the tax on hair-powder for themselves. So far from 
acting as checks, the fancy franchises would include an 
electoral order far below the level of household suffrage. A 
householder, however poor, is a citizen, a man paying for the 
support of the State, bringing up children, doing his duty in 
some shape as a member of society ; but a man may possess all 
the fancy franchises and yet be a waif in society, without ties, 
or obligations, or possibility of independence. That is no 
argument to the advocates of manhood suffrage, but how is a 
Tory to give it any decent reply? There is nothing for it 
that we see but to accept the educational and income-tax 
franchises, reject the rest, and reduce the borough suffrage to 
5/. of rating. If the Tories like that very poor arrangement, 
well and good; if not, they must go, and Mr. Gladstone will 
once more try his hand. It is wretched work at best, but 
what help ? 

Mr. Disraeli next proposes to reduce the county qualification 
from 50/. of rental to 20/. of rating, that is, speaking broadly, 
to 25/. of rental. Lord Derby, however, observed, according 
to the only detailed report of his speech yet made public, that 
if the House preferred 14/. rating as the basis in counties he 
should not object. Why, then, not propose it? We do not 
much care for any particular figure, because we believe a 251. 
qualification will enfranchise more Liberals than a lower one, 
but political leaders should not play blind-man’s buff with 
franchises. Either the figure, 10/. rental, selected by Lord Derby 
in 1859 was a good one, or it was not. If it was, 25/. is a bad 
one; if it was not, why was it then proposed? Does Lord 
Derby perchance dip into a lucky bag for his franchises, pro- 
posing any one which he may happen to draw? However, the 
figure to which he assents will do very well, and to ask why 
the Tories proposed 10/. of rental, suggest 20/. of rating, and 
really believe in 14/. of rating, is merely to ask why Tories 
are Tories. All through the business they have been 
doubting whether they should give the nation a half- 
penny or a sovereign, and as they cannot make up their 
minds which would be most profitable, they in weariness split 
the difference, and give ten shillings. Fortunately that will 
buy dinner, and so the nation can afford to be placable, but 
the figure selected for argument increases the general impres- 
sion of careless weakness left by the entire measure. 

The rest of the franchise proposals are of minor import- 
ance, and we turn to the second branch of the subject, the 
geographical redistribution of power. Mr. Disraeli’s proposi- 
tion on this point is not in itself unfair or stupid, but it is 
wretchedly feeble. He is not impertinent to the beggar, and 
does not refuse to relieve him, but he gives him only a spoon- 
ful of very nice mincemeat. He disfranchises Yarmouth, Lan- 
caster, Reigate, and Totnes, and those boroughs, by the con- 
sent of all men outside their limits, have deserved their fate. 
They have been corrupt beyond endurance, have indulged in 
what Scripture calls a “superfluity of naughtiness,” and the 
penalty is not beyond their deserts. It would be awkward, 
no doubt, if Bristol or Liverpool should ever be convicted of 
the same conduct,—very awkward, because Parliament could 
not be logical,—but Englishmen rather like awkwardnesses, 
and would pardon the big place while smashing the little one, 
without remorse or blushes. The difficulty, therefore, will hardy 
arise, and meanwhile justice is done on the little criminals, which 
is pro tanto a clear gain to morals. Then the Government asks 
twenty-three boroughs,—Lichfield, Cockermouth, Hertford, De- 
vizes, Great Marlow, Bodmin, Cirencester, Huntingdon, Ripon, 
Maldon, Ludlow, Tewkesbury, Leominster, Andover, Knares- 
borough, Lymington, Richmond, Harwich, Marlborough, Eves- 
ham, Wells, Thetford, and Honiton,—to give up one seat each, 
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out of courtesy and patriotism, thus creating thirty vacancies. Of 
these, Mr. Disraeli proposes to give nine to the Northern unrepre- 
sented towns, namely, single members to Hartlepool, Darling- 
ton, Burnley, Staleybridge, St. Helen’s, Dewsbury, Barnsbury, 
Middlesborough, and some place in the Black Country ; four to 
« London,” namely, two to the Tower Hamlets, one to Graves- 
end, and one to Croydon ; one to Torquay, of all boroughs on 
earth ; one to the University of London; and all the rest but 
one to great counties, North Lancashire, North Lincolnshire, 
West Kent, East Surrey, Middlesex, South Staffordshire, and 
North Devonshire. The remaining one is given to South 
Lancashire, which has now three, probably as a reward for the 
election of Mr. Gladstone. These proposals are perfectly fair. 
and really meet existing evils in some feeble way, but then they 
are so very small. They strengthen the North by one sixty- 
fifth of the House, and reduce the number of vast cities with 
inadequate representation by one, the Tower Hamlets. The 
petty boroughs will benefit by losing a member, the cause 
of corruption being usually the existence of the second seat. 
The first is usually beyond dispute, and if we must have either, 
we infinitely prefer a borough like Calne, where a Peer chooses 
@ nominee and finds it his interest to select a statesman, to a 
borough like Totnes, where the fight is between bribery and 
intimidation, bribery supporting Mr. Pender, and intimida- 


tion Mr. Seymour. But why should we stop short at boroughs | 


with a population of less than 7,000? Why not raise the 
figure to 10,000, and so obtain fifteen more seats with which 
to redress the absurd inequality between the power of the very 
great and the very little towns. Liverpool has now two mem- 
bers, and Harwich two, that is, a town with 8,000 people 
has as much power as a town with fifty times as many. Har- 
wich is to lose one, but this, though it reduces the anomaly, 
does not extinguish it. If real power and power in Par- 
liament are to be approximated, Liverpool ought at the 
very last to have a third member, whose seat, again, would 
enable Liverpool to represent its minority. There is no need 
of lump voting, or pluralities, or dualities, or any other new 
scheme unintelligible to the stupid British mind. Let things 
remain as they are, each man voting for two members, and 
then the heaviest minority must seat the third. Surely this 
would be a very small concession indeed to the educated 
Liberals, who, after all, are strong enough to give both 
Government and Opposition endless trouble. Mr. Disraeli can 
hardly object to this extension of his plan, for his resolution 
only deprecated the total disfranchisement of any borough, 
and no borough will under this compromise be totally dis- 
franchised. The main anomalies of the existing system 
would then be, if not removed, at least endurable, for a few 
years more, till the public has become enlightened to the real 
necessities of the situation, or has found a leader strong 
enough to stamp his convictions into the national mind. 

Thus compromised, Mr. Disraeli’s Bill may, we think, be 
passed. It will not even then admit the masses or secure 
proper representation to minorities, or prevent the commence- 
ment of a new agitation for the redistribution of power, but 
it will invigorate the electoral order, will sanction the idea 
that minorities have some rights, however few, and will enable 
Parliament to recommence active work, and what with Mr. 
Gladstone’s ‘ moderation,’ Mr. Disraeli’s obstinacy—it was 
he, we believe, who rejected pluralities—and the British im- 
penetrability to ideas, we must all of us, Tory, Whig, Radical, 
and philosopher, be content with that. The Tory has got a 
Bill which will land his son in universal suffrage; the Whig 
a Bill in which Grampound and Old Sarum lose limbs, but not 
lives ; the Radical a Bill under which the rights derived from 
tax-paying are once more repudiated; and the philosopher a 
Bill in which there is not an idea, except that what has been 
shall also always be ; and there is no help for it all, and the 
Bill, after due snipping and polishing and varnish, may have 
to be passed. 





MR. DISRAELI’S SUGGESTIONS FOR STOPPING 
BRIBERY. 


h R. DISRAELI has been singularly unlucky this session 

in his successes as well as in his failures. When he 
succeeds, he succeeds chiefly in justifying his opponents. 
When he fails, he fails on his own account. Now, we think 
he has succeeded, and succeeded admirably, in suggesting 
what looks at least like a very effective measure for putting a 
stop to the corruption of the borough elections. But he put 
forward this suggestion as a justification of the factious 
amendment of Sir R. Knightley last. year, which instructed 


the Committee on the Reform Bill to introduce elauses to 
vent corruption at elections, and maintained that the ae 
Government, so far from being embarrassed by eae 
they took in opposition, were eager to act in strict connlions 
with their then view. But the words were seareely out of Me 
| Disraeli’s mouth when he had virtually to recant ti eas 
. 1em, fee} 
| himself compelled to suggest to the House that it might prefe 
7 he t 
| that he should deal with so distinct a matter in a distinet 
| though contemporaneous Bill, and so obvious was the COmMmon 
| sense of this view, that the more credit Mr. Disraeli gets for the 
excellent suggestions he has made concerning the treatment 
of bribery, and the more anxious we may be to see them 
carried into effect, the more importance will be attached to 
the complete separation of this Bill from the uncertain fata 
of the Reform Bill. Nobody embarks a very valuable eq 
in a vessel of very doubtful seaworthiness, which may eithe 
sink or swim, and to bind up the destiny of Mr. Disrael’, 
suggestion concerning the remedy for electoral corruption 
with the destiny of the coming Bill, is to risk needlessly the 
rejection of a measure which has absolutely no connection 
whatever with the very precarious life on which it would they 
be risked. You might just as well tack clauses to a Reform 
Bill revising the oath taken by members, and so secure ay 
artificial ecclesiastical opposition for the Bill and an artificjg] 
political danger for the revised oath, as tack to it clauses jp. 
tended to remedy electoral corruption. Mr. Disraeli evidently 
now feels keenly enough that it would be silly to risk sugges. 
tions in which he apparently takes some pride, on the fate of 
a political compromise in which he takes no pride; but he 
does not profess to see that Mr. Gladstone was required by 
him and his party to do exactly this very thing last year, and 
that obviously for reasons which must have been factious, since 
they have no weight with him now that he is in Mr. Glad. 
stone’s place. 

But in the suggestions themselves Mr. Disraeli seems to us 
'to have been eminently successful. The first to which we 
attach great importance, though it only acts upon the selfish. 
ness of parties, or at best appeals to their party spirit, is 
that in every case of a contested election the candidate of the 
minority who appears,—if any appears,—to have been guilt- 
less of bribery, should be seated immediately on the unseat. 
ing of the candidate of the majority who is shown to have 
been guilty of bribery. The importance of this suggestion is 
that it points out a double mode of winning an election,—by 
polling the most votes, and by absolute purity, even though 
polling fewer votes. At present the only mode by which the 
| candidate of the minority can be seated, is by a scrutiny which 
should strike off from his rival’s poll as illegal as many votes 
as would reduce the number below that of those which he has 
himself received. This is evidently a process only appli- 
cable at all in the case of exceedingly small majorities, and 
excessively cumbersome and expensive even then. In the ordi- 
nary case, if, on petition, the sitting member who has polled a 
majority of votes is unseated, the election is null, and the mem- 
ber who had been elected cannot stand again at that time, but 
the candidate defeated by the bribery of his opponent has to go 
through all the additional expense of another contest, with 
results probably as doubtful as ever. Under the new pr- 
vision suggested by Mr. Disraeli there would be a very strong 
selfish motive against bribery acting on the minds of the 
agents of both parties,—on the agent of the richer party be- 
cause he would know that, if detected in any one act of bribery, 
he would have spent his money only to seat his rival’s man in- 
stead of his own man; on the agent of the poorer party, be- 
cause he would know that he could not hope to win by out- 
bribing his rival, and might win by not bribing at all, if only 
he could be vigilant enough to detect and prove a single case 
of bribery on the other side. Bribery on any scale,—and 
almost all bribery to be effective must be on a certain scale,— 
would become almost silly, unless both parties should agree to 
bribe one against the other, and if defeated not to inform— 
a promise seldom made, and if made, not very certain to be 
kept. To bribe without such an understanding would be to 
propose an easy way for your rival’s victory, however com- 
plete might be his numerical defeat. Under such a provision 
“Mr. Mum” and his carpet-bags of sovereigns would become 
much more of a party danger than a party power. To play your 
enemy’s game would be foreign to the habits of mind even of the 
most eager and unscrupulous election agents, and it would be 
playing your enemy’s game to bribe without certain proof that 
he would bribe too. Under such arule, no doubt, until it had 
become sufficiently understood to prevent bribery as a false 





move, there would be a great many petitions ; but for this Mr. 
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--a]i has also a suggestion of great value, which, however, | at home. It is admitted also that im India recruits are plen- 


need p 
which he put it. 
Mr. Disrae 


s, we think, to be put in a stronger light than that in| tiful, that they tend to become more plentiful, and that 


tropical service is to them a temptation instead of a fear. 


li proposes that two legal assessors,—lawyers | It is admitted, finally, that Indian soldiers, though inferior to 


holding a regular judicial office, and specially entrusted with | our own rank and file—or else why are we masters in India ?— 
the trial of these cases,—should be sent down by the House of | are sufficiently brave, active, and obedient to do all the colonial 
Commons, in case of any petition, to institute a regular judi- work we usually require to have done, and do it passably well. 
cial inquiry on the spot, that they should report their decision | These things, we say, are admitted, and nothing can be more 


to the House, when, if there is any reason to question its | 
validity, the House can appoint a select committee to inquire ; | 


natural than to suppose that such admissions involve the 
whole case. What can be simpler than to relieve the 


put that if the report of the assessors is allowed to lie fifteen | Englishman, who is unwilling to stay in New Zealand, 


days unquestioned on the table of the Honse all power of 
appeal against it will cease. We were glad to notice a very 
strong disposition in the House to protest against the sugges- 
tion that the House should reserve any power to reopen, 
before so incompetent a tribunal as one of its own Committees, 
a case regularly tried on the spot by trained lawyers, and we 
think such a power would be most unsafe and undesirable. 
If the House sees any reason to suppose that the trial was in 
any respect unfair to either party—either by the fault of the 
assessors or by the suppression of important evidence,—they 
might keep power to order a new trial by other assessors, or by 
the judge of the next Assize Court held in the neighbourhood. 
But unquestionably no appeal from a regular legal tribunal 
to the very irregular and incompetent legal tribunal formed 
by a Select Committee should be possible. As Mr. Maurice 

inted out last year in a paper read before the Social Science 
Association, it is in great part the absence of any true legal 
tribunal in trying bribery cases which makes the public feel- 
ing on the subject so confused, so lenient, so little like what 
it isin relation to any other breach of acknowledged moral 
and criminal laws. He quoted a saying of Mr. Justice 
Powis, —“ We are not acquainted with the law of elections ; 
there is a particular cunning in it not known to us,” as 
showing how the exceptional and arbitrary character of the 
election tribunals unsettle ordinary men’s conceptions of the 
nature of the offence. And we believe that this is quite 
true. So long as the offences of bribery and intimidation are 
tried by a political tribunal only, or almost exclusively, they 
will be regarded as pardonable party tricks. We need, not 
only the acute and methodical procedure of a regular 
Criminal Court to try these offences, but the associations con- 
nected with Criminal Courts, including the punishments 
usually inflicted by criminal courts, to restore the higher 
tone of public morality on the subject. Legal assessors sent 
down to Totnes would not only have unseated Mr. Pender, 
but would have passed, if it were given, as we trust it will be 
given, power to pass, a considerable number of short sentences, 
of no agreeable or nominal kind, on bribers and intimidators, 
including, apparently, the Duke of Somerset himself, as at 
least an accessory before the fact ; and the procedure of a few 
tribunals of this kind would have the greatest possible moral 
effect on the public opinion of England. There is no want of 
respect for ordinary law in England; generally too great 
and intense a legality of mind is our failing, blinding 
us comparatively to much greater guilt which is not 
legal guilt, and attaching a sort of superstitious enormity 
to legal guilt. But it would certainly be an advantage if 
some of this moral superstition could be turned to account 
in respect of a crime which is in danger of cankering all our 
political institutions ; and we believe nothing would do so 
much for this purpose as the establishment of a regular civil 
and criminal tribunal to try the allegations of bribery and 
intimidation, and to deal with them, unless in case of an 
appeal to a higher tribunal, peremptorily, as other mean and 
mischievous invasions of public order and morality are dealt 
with. If Mr. Disraeli fails in his Reform Bill, we trust he 
will carry a good Corrupt Practices’ Bill. 


A SIKH ARMY FOR THE COLONIES. 


HE proposal made by Major Anson, on Tuesday, to garrison 
certain British colonies with Indian troops, is a very 
natural one, and one which it was expedient that somebody 
should make. Nothing but the report of a committee such as 
jor Anson desires and General Peel conceded, will ever cure 
Speculative politicians of a belief that the work of the British 
Army could be diminished by employing the Indian. All the 
Prima facie facts tell in favour of the plan. It is admitted, 
for example, that at home recruits are scarce, that they will 
me scarcer, and that one main reason of their scarcity is 
the amount of tropical work they are required to perform. 








é British soldier is now abroad ten years for every five | 


Ceylon, or Bermuda, who is so costly and so hard to 
replace, by the Sikh, who is quite willing to go there, who 
costs less, and who, if he perishes, is not perceptibly missed ? 
Yet in reality the question is surrounded with difliculties so 
numerous and so great that we question if the primd facie 
solution will ever be attempted. In the first place, there is 
the little matter of colonial opinion to be considered. The 
Anglo-Saxoncolonies have rights, and the means of maintaining 
those rights, and we may take it for granted that we cannot 
force Sikh garrisons on them, and that if asked they will not 
choose to have Sikh garrisons. They will not run the risk of 
being ridden down by dark persons of inferior civilization. 
Londoners would not endure it, and race hatred is a languid 
feeling in London compared with race hatred in Australia, or 
the Cape, or the Canadas. Even if this difficulty could be 
got over by a provision like that which limits the employment 
of owr own Volunteers, there is another, to which we must, 
we suppose, allude with reserve, but which every officer will 
instantly understand. Sikhs will not live without wives. 
Punjaubee women will not follow them, or Indian women of 
any kind, and in the Anglo-Saxon colonies they could find no 
substitutes. The result of any such experiment would either 
be broils in the garrison towns of the colonies, broils fostered 
by race feeling, such as would make the garrisons objects of 
public detestation and private vengeance, or a demoralization 
among the mercenaries themselves such as within two years 
would cover the new system with disgrace. So far as the 
Anglo-Saxon colonies are concerned this objection is, we are 
convinced, final, and will be so recognized by all who have 
commanded Asiatic troops. There remain, then, the Crown 
colonies, with their native or mixed population, and of these, 
again, Ceylon and the Mauritius must be struck out of the 
list. In Ceylon the Sikhs have been employed already, and 
an increase in their numbers would be no relief. We must 
put the British Army in India somewhere, and Ceylon is a 
healthy station not to be abandoned, if only because it is the 
only one which is in India, and yet beyond the reach of 
Indians. If we gave it up, we must simply send the 
regiment to the continent, that is, to some less healthy 
and less secure cantonment. The Mauritius is peopled by 
two classes, neither of which can we control very well 
through Sikhs, —sensitive French Creoles and natives of 
India. The former, who nearly rebelled during the cholera 
mania, would to a certainty appeal to civilization and Napoleon, 
and the latter, supplying all wives, would induce the Sikhs to 
make common cause with them and against the whites. A 
Coolie revolt in that sugar factory, headed by a Sikh or 
Beloochee regiinent, would cost us in a week about fifty times 
any saving the experiment might have produced. There 
remain the settlements in China and the West Indies, and of 
these the former can be, no doubt, if we please, permanently 
garrisoned by Sikhs, but we shall find the arrafgement an un- 
satisfactory one, as we must, for two reasons, raise special 
regiments for the service. Everybody seems to forget that 
the Native Army of India is the one free army on earth, the 
only one in which the private soldier can, like an officer, 
depart on fair notice at his own discretion. We cannot cheat 
the men out of that privilege,—cannot call permanent gar- 
rison duty going on “service,”"—yet if we leave it them the 
expenses of transport will be as heavy as if the men were 
Europeans. Then by whom are they to be officered? It is 
curious that this point should never have occurred to a 


soldier like Major Anson, but it is a most serious one. The 
native soldiers belong to their regiments, but their 


officers belong to the Staff Corps, which has already too 
few men on its roll, so few that we suspect we shall soon 
hear of a Bill authorizing the appointment of Staff cadets from 
home. None of them are bound to accept commands in West 
Indian regiments, or, indeed, any other regiments unless they 
like, and clearly, unless forced, they will not accept duties 
which separate them from their corps, destroy their interest, 
break up their friendships and family connections, and give 
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them no home life in return. A career in India has draw- | would take a bribe, or deliberately misread the law, or swery 
backs, but it has at least fewer than a career in the West from justice because of the power or the feebleness of the 
Indies. To China there is less objection, but even there the | accused. But procedure is not and cannot be equally - 
excessive cost of living will make officers very much disinclined | spouted. Apart altogether from the vulgar belief that law 
either to go or to remain, and they lose their Indian chances | is distinct from justice, it is certain that a system under 
in their absence. If, on the other hand, we do not indent on | which the accused may be kept six months, and are now 
the Staff Corps, but pick up officers anywhere, our colonial | constantly kept two in prison without a trial, under which 
army becomes a heterogeneous roll of local battalions, com- | one-half at least of all available testimony is denied a hearing 
manded by men with no prospects, no esprit de corps, and | and under which acquittal or condemnation rests ultimately 
extremely little military pride. Desperadoes can fight, but a | with ignorant persons, selected by chance from a community 
British Colonel needs other qualities than courage. Regiments | saturated with extra-judicial comments on the offence to be 
so commanded may do very well as a kind of constabulary, but poems: can never enjoy the perfect confidence of the whole com. 





that is the best we can hope from them, and that is certainly | munity. One day, when Utopia is reached, no man will be 
no equivalent for the service of British troops. A good police | kept a week in prison without trial, no man will be denie 
would do quite as well, and if we took a little trouble about | permission to be tried by an experienced judge instead of 
it we could organize one, but a police is not an army. We silly jury, no man will be refused the aid of such help as an 

shall find, we fear, that when the Committee has sat, and has | direct. evidence, say his wife’s, could afford to the tribunal, 
heard evidence, and has read documents, it will report that an | On the civil side matters are little better. Be the suitor’s 
irregular regiment, relieved every two years and paid at field | case what it may, he can get justice, but he cannot get it 
rates, might garrison Hong Kong, and that the reduction in | swiftly, or inexpensively, or finally. For much of this the 
the drain on the British Army would be limited to one regi- | national character, with its dislike of first principles and eodj. 
ment. Is it worth while to acknowledge the exhaustion of | fication, is, of course, responsible, but for much more, a system 
the Empire to secure that ? of procedure under which the wisest law would seem cumbroug 

The truth is, the question raised by Major Anson in his | and oppressive. 

very moderate and able speech is only part of a very much The very mechanism of the Courts is bad, and Sir Roundell 
larger one, the best means of dividing the British Army into | Palmer, perhaps the first among living advocates, certainly 
a force for home and colonial service, and a force for Asiatic | the first among those who are at once great lawyers and great 
service. The moment Asiatic service ceases to be a condition | Parliamentary debaters, on Friday se’nnight attacked it in 
of enlistment we can reorganize the British Army. The | the most trenchant style. Old attorneys will read his ideas 
moment we have an army for Asiatic service we can attach to | with horror, for he wants a revolution, nothing less thang 
it auxiliaries for fatigue duty. But it is of no use to let/| tribunal such as Englishmen invariably set up in a colony or 
the mind wander out of Asia to all manner of colonies, | any place where they have to begin de novo—a Supreme Court, 
or attempt to relieve Great Britain by hiring Beloochees | filled with as many judges as the work to be done demands, 
to die instead of us in one pestiferous little settlement. | be the same fifteen or fifty, all administering the same law in 
It is India which is pulling us down, not Hong Kong; the}the same way under the same forms. He proposed—one’s 
80,000 men for that continent which drain us, not the two, | breath fails in the writing—that there should be no Exchequer 
or three, or four thousand required for Hong Kong, or | Court, or Queen’s Bench, or Common Pleas, or—if that were 
Shanghai, or Singapore, or the Mauritius. Hang-nails are | humanly possible in the far distant future—Court of Chan- 
troublesome, but they do not kill. What we have to do is to | cery, but simply one Court, with its Bench divided into cham- 
organize a great free Army for Europe and the field, and a | bers or rayed out in circuits, in the mode best suited to the 
separate Army for Asia, each separate enough not to interfere | suitors’ convenience, that of the Judges, and that of the Bar, 
with the other, and the second one large enough to have a| At present, though there is no difference among judges, bar 
history, an esprit de corps, and a career of its own. We had | risters, or solicitors in any of the three first-named Courts, 
such an army once, and we must have it again, however pain- | certain classes of cases are by an etiquette, based on history 
ful it may be to confess mistakes, retrace our steps, and | and confirmed by statute, taken exclusively to one, and certain 
acknowledge that those who defended the existence of the | other cases to another, — criminal informations and Crown 
Company had their justification. At least, if we do not, we|cases to the Queen’s Bench, Revenue cases and petitions of 
shall never again be a great military power, never be able to | right to the Exchequer, and a long list to the Common Pleas, 
establish a conscription, never raise, except at exhausting cost, | while in ordinary suits attorneys choose their Court, till it 
a force sufficient to guard or to control every corner of our | happens that five judges in one Court are loaded with business, 
immense domain. If Major Anson can obtain Beloochees for | while five judges in another are sitting with their hands 
Hong Kong instead of Englishmen, well and good; but that is | before them doing comparatively nothing. The result is an 
not Army reform, or a step towards it. increase in the arrears of the overburdened Courts such as 
discredits justice,—one or two hundred remanets involving 
simply one or two hundred refusals of justice,—while the 





SIR ROUNDELL PALMER ON OUR JUDICIAL means of disposing of all exist, and if the judges formed one 
MECHANISM. Court could be used. If fifteen judges could not settle all 


HE merit of our judicial system is this: nobody attacks | cases twenty could, and the total difference of cost between 
the Judges. The demerit of our judicial system is this : | those two figures is scarcely more than we pay for an ornamental 
nobody heartily defends the procedure. After ages of diffi- | Lord-Lieutenant, less than a tenth of the sum which, as Mr. 
culty, scandal, and conflict, we have succeeded in obtaining a | Stansfeld admits, we could save out of Dockyard waste. 
succession of, officers who can be trusted to administer the | Then besides increased simplicity of procedure and fair di- 
law between citizens or between the Government and the | vision of work, we should have a “Court” for very great 
people without fear, favour, or affection, without prejudice, jews possessed almost of the authority of a legislature—and it 
so far as human beings can be without prejudice, without | is legislative functions which our judges in great cases per 
corrupt motive so far that the wickedest never allege that | form—and shall be able at last to secure the most needed of 
corrupt motive enters into their decisions. The basest swin- | all Reforms, a single efficient Court of Appeal. At present 
dler who loses a case before an English Court never in his | there are two intermediate “Courts,” or rather methods of 
most secret thought accuses the judge of a wish to do wilful | appeal, the Exchequer Chamber and “Court of Error,” aud 
injustice, calls him to his own heart and to his comrades any- | two real Courts, the House of Lords, which is a feudal ana 
thing except the name which carries opprobrium even with | chronism with difficulty kept going, and the Judicial Com- 
the bad, “an unjust judge.” It is much to have obtained this, | mittee of the Privy Council, which is an accidental development 
how much only those familiar with the secret history of Conti- | from the theory that every subject of Her Majesty has a right 
nental Courts, where judges are agents of the Executive, or of | of appeal to the Crown. As it happens, this Court, owing 
American Courts, where judges are looking for re-election, can | partly to the ability of one man, partly to the extraordinary 
imagine. To those who know many countries nothing seems so | range of selection it places at the disposal of the Crown, 
wonderful as the implicit confidence of the British people in the singularly efficient, and Sir Roundell Palmer evidently hopes 
Judges of the land, the total absence of whispers against their | to turn it into the ultimate and only Court of Cassation, as it 
judicial character, the genuineness of the popular belief that |is called in France—the original idea there being that its 
up to their lights they ‘are impartial men. This man, it is | business was not to uphold, but to quash the decisions ap- 
often said, is no lawyer, that man is bad-tempered, another | pealed against — or, as we should call it, Court of Appeal. 
disbelieves in the social system, a fourth is personally im-|This Court would be the only one empowered to decide 


moral, but no man hints that the worst or least intelligent | whether the judges of the Empire, in every colony oF at 
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home had blundered or no, the only form of appeal which, 

hen the judges are honest, can be required. 
™ It seems quite clear to the lay mind that this plan of Sir 
Roundell Palmer's would give us an almost perfect judicial | 
; hanism. Every suitor will be tried or have his plaint 
e ond if it is of any importance, before the only judges uni- 
alin trusted, and will get a verdict or a decision. If he is 
il dissatisfied, or has a claim too great to be let go while 
<n is a chance left, or is a cantankerous fool, he can go 
before a body composed of the clite of the Judges of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, a Court in which all that is famous for 
experience and impartiality and special knowledge votes and 
consults together. Is it possible to give a suitor a better 
chance of justice? Is it possible to secure to the law greater 
certainty of reverence? Yet this system would be infinitely 
simpler than the present one, would create little or no dis- 
turbance in existing arrangements, and could be secured in a 
Session if Sir Roundell Palmer were in his proper place as 
Lord High Chancellor, advising a Ministry trusted by the 
nation. 


THE CLOTHES OF THE MIND. 
aR. ERNST SCHULZ’S very extraordinary entertainment at 
M the Egyptian Hall is something more than a mere amuse- 
ment. Any one who has seen the forty-eight utterly different 
transformations through which the young German’s sensible, 
observant, slightly humorous, not otherwise very remarkable face 
in the course of the ninety-six minutes or so during 
which the entertainment lasts,—just one transformation for every 
two minutes of the time,—will be dull if he does not begin asking 
himself a dozen different and not very easily answerable ques- 
tions on the secret of mental clothes, the mode in which one and 
the same mind, in one and the same body, manages to assume and 
throw off this immense variety of widely separated moral costumes, 
ranging from the stupid, pudgy pride of the wealthy English 
Philistine, to the wild animal pride, deeply seamed with animal 
cares, of the Red Indian Chief. Of course in such a character as 
the Chief of the Fox Indians Mr. Schulz gives himself the help of 
head-dress and costume ; but in several of the changes through 
which his face passes, there is absolutely no alteration even in the 
arrangement of his hair, the whole transformation being due to 
the alteration in the attitude and lines of his face, the altered curve 
of the eyebrows and the lips, the angle at which the head is held, or 
thrown back or forwards, and the lines, deep or shallow, into which 
he ploughs his pliant countenance. Take, for instance, his represen- 
tation of what he calls the phlegmatic temperament,—a full front, 
sallow face, with very few lines, hair brushed to the back, lips full, 
chin slightly heavy, eyes not closed, but only half open, great display 
of ears, big white cravat, and very little neck, and compare it with 
just the same front face, as he gives it us in his ideal Pro- 
fessor, the hair arranged in precisely the same way, no 
addition whatever, except in the blue-rimmed spectacles, a 
white cravat not very different in magnitude from that of 
the phlegmatic man, and yet without even a family like - 
ness of expression between the two faces. ‘The whole differ- 
ence consists in the open, bright, twinkling eyes, which pecr 
out eagerly through the professorial spectacles, the slightly dis- 
tended, dogmatic nostrils, which seem to quiver with positive 
assertion, and the horizontally elongated mouth, which thins out 
the lips and draws them wide, sending away from the corners 
elliptic curves, with the long axis horizontal. In the phlegmatic 
man’s face, on the contrary, the under lip is thick and prominent, 
throwing a deep shadow on the chin, and the only line is that 
which seems to divide the double chin,—the true chin from the 
underhanging flesh. Here the whole character of the very same 
face is altered without even a change of hair or beard, or the 
slightest alteration in the angle at which it is seen, from a type of 
the most abstract dogmatic activity,—square with the acute incul- 
cation of positive teaching,—into one of gross phlegmatic heavi- 
hess, that would seem to be not only of a much lower type of 
culture, but of a coarser family stock. Mr. Schulz’s own natural 
face, though much younger and less lined altogether, is no doubt 
hearer to that of the professor,—a German professor, by the way, 
—than to “ the phlegmatic man,” of whom he has very little 
trace indeed in his natural composition ; but no one would sus- 
pect his very close personal relationship to either of the two 
characters, if they did not know it beforehand. One of his most 
efficient expedients in effecting these changes is,—that after he has 
thrown his face into the deep, artificial lines which he chooses for 
the moment to assume, he casts upon it, thus metamorphosed, a very 


much intenser light than any which is ever thrown upon his own 
natural face, the effect of which is very much to heighten all the lights 
and deepen all the shadows, so that the newly assumed expression is 
enormously intensified as compared with what it would express in an 
ordinary light. If any one has ever noticed how much any even com- 
mon expression of pleasure, or awe, or misery is intensified by a flash 
of lightning suddenly passing over the face which wears it, he will 
get some slight conception of one of the most important means of 
Mr. Schulz’s wonderful self-transformations. We observed repeat- 
edly that, after he had assumed his new aspect, we could still 

trace clearly enough Mr. Schulz’s own natural expression beneath 
the new one, until the intense light of the lamps was cast upon 

it, when the natural Mr. Schulz entirely vanished, and the expres- 

sion he had assumed was so greatly intensified as to swallow up, 
as it were, the natural face beneath. So, a room with a new 
window thrown out will look at first, even in the dusk, half 
strange and half familiar, but if a blaze of light is let iu through 
it, the whole effect of the room is so changed by the emphasis 
thus given to this new feature of it, that you can barely recognize 
the old features at all. 

It is curious to notice how much of our natural interpretation of 
the meaning of certain lines and attitudes of the face depends not so 
much on those lines and attitudes themselves, as on the context in 
which we find them, and which is made to suggest to us an inter- 
pretation of its own. In one part of his entertainment Mr. Schulz 
takes a framework of painted card-board, or some substance of 
that nature, representing various head-dresses, such as a monthly 
nurse’s, a scolding elderly female’s in a bonnet with yellow 
strings, a fascinating spinster’s ‘‘of a certain age,” and so 
forth, and frames his own face in it, so as to give a new 
marginal gloss or commentary as it were to the very same attitudes 
of face which he has before presented to us under no such disguise. 
The same thing is done later in the evening by the use of real 
head-dresses,—turbans, feathers, &. In each case the observer, 
preoccupied and retained as it were in favour of a special interpre- 
tation by the associations connected with the head-dress, whether 
painted or real, construes the very same lines and expressions of 
countenance which seemed to say one thing when they stood alone, 
into quite a different meaning when he is prejudiced by this ex- 
ternal commentary. ‘Thus two of Mr. Schulz’s representations are 
really, if you compare the countenances alone—the mere lines 
and expressions of the face—precisely alike,—the one which he 
calls, we think, ‘the genial man,” and in which he-is unaided by 
adventitious costume and framework, and the one in which he 
represents the amiable spinster whom he calls Miss Evelina Matilda 
Peablossom. Put your hand over the hair and neck-tie of the 
photograph of the one, and over the ringlets and lace of the 
photograph of the other, and precisely the same features in pre- 
cisely the same posture, and lined with precisely the same lines, re- 
main ; yet while the one picture seems to express a self-satisfied 
smirk of self-love overflowing into general approbation and good- 
humour, the other seems to express a (rather vulgar) admiration felt 
for another, overflowing into a certain limited measure of humble 
satisfaction with herself. ‘The long ringlets are alone answerable 
for this difference of impression. Long ringlets so uniformly 
plead for approbation, and are so expressive not of self-confidence, 
but of plaintive requests for admiration, that they put a new gloss 
on the smirk of the features, and turn it from the excess of self- 
esteem into the imploring hope of female vanity that it has not 
quite failed. 

The least interesting and yet perhaps most popular part of the 
entertainment is the exhibition of the various kinds of beards and 
moustaches which Mr. Schulz manages to exhibit by means of 
an optical apparatus, which casts the appearance of a very black 
beard or moustache of any shape he chooses, on his face, from 
which it vanishes again at a touch like a shadow of a cloud on the 
appearance of the sun, The only intellectual interest this part of 
the exhibition has, is not in itself,—for there is nothing but the 
novelty of the optical delusion which is its method to distinguish 
it from the disguising effect of false beards and moustaches, in 
which none but children would take much interest,—but in the 
illustration it gives us of the absolute externality of the whole 
machinery of expression. When you sce the great, rough, black 
‘democratic beard,” as Mr. Schulz calls it, cloud the air for a mo- 
ment with a shadowy flicker, and then settle in a solid grove on the 
face, and again at a touch dissipate into the air and leave it as white 
and pale as ever, we can scarcely help realizing not only that the 
special gleams of expression which Mr. Schulz brings and banishes at 
pleasure are equally shadows, and still more of intellectual shadows, 
but that the mind sits as loose to the mechanism of expression, 





worked through the movement of its own features, as it does to that 
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worked by casting external shadows upon the face, or masking 
itself in actual costumes. When Mr. Schulz, in imitating ‘“ the 
pious man,” makes himself—no doubt without knowing it —look so 
absurdly like Lord Shaftesbury in a moment of lugubrious devo- 
tion, or, in imitating ‘‘ the melancholy man,” makes himself the 
image of an acquaintance of ours who was once melancholy mad, 
it is impossible not to fancy that Mr. Schulz might, if he pleased, 
almost live one distinct life in his own mind, and quite a different 
apparent life in the external world; that to himself he might be 
known, for instance, as a man never even for a moment content 
with his position, while to the world he might live asa man abound- 
ing in pride and self-elation ; or that to himself he might be known 
as an acute and vigilant observer, while, he could seem to the 
world a model of absolute inanity. He makes us feel, at all 
events, that with him the expression assumed by the face is 
almost as voluntary as the costume assumed by the person, that 
he could as easily put on the one as the other, and become a Fox 
Indian to Fox Indians, or a monthly nurse to monthly nurses, as 
he can be a German physiognomist to his audience at the Egyptian 
Yall. The most curious question which his entertainment sug- 
gests, is this:—Has the character of each man a natural dress 
of its own beyond and over itself, as the body has?—is a 
certain costume of expression, which covers and conceals with- 
out properly disguising the true character, the natural cloth- 
ing of a civilized mind, or is it the very character itself, the 
naked individual character, without dress of any sort, which 
should come out in the expression of sincere men? For our 
parts, we believe that just as it is natural with all civilized men 
to wear clothes, and clothes are not an insincerity, but a decency 
of the body ;—so that it is natural with all civilized minds to wear 
moral clothes; and that moral clothes,—that is, moral lines of ex- 
pression which express something more than the mere individual 
man, moral lines of expression which, while they are individual 
enough to tell the intellectual stature, and the capacities, and the 
nature of the individual, still veil from the eye of others the inmost 
individuality,—are not an insincerity or mask, but a decency of the 
mind. Mr. Schulz himself, while putting on all sorts of moral 
masks and dominoes over his own personal moral costume, never 
took that off to show the absolute individual stripped of all moral 
conventions beneath. And the erasin any history or society when 
men are disposed to throw off all the national and conventional dress 
of character, as we may call it, and expose the naked individuality 
beneath, are usually eras of danger, revolution, and national 
shame. 





CHARLES FELIX LEMAIRE. 

HERE is nothing surprising in the interest excited by the 
trial of Lemaire. A total paralysis of the moral side of the 
imagination, without paralysis of the moral side of the intellect, 
is a very rare disease even in those psychological hospitals the 
Criminal Courts, yet no other theory will precisely account for the 
symptoms presented in this case. .'The man, Charles Felix 
Lemaire, only nineteen years of age, fair-haired, bright-complex- 
ioned, and of slight frame, son of a locksmith, that is, of a man 
belonging to the highest class of Parisian artizans, lazy and pro- 
fligate, but studious after a fashion, conceived the idea that if he 
killed his father he would for a moment be independent, would 
have a small sui of money at command, would enjoy for once at 
least an unrestrained orgie. He meditated on the idea for eighteen 
months, and thought—we are writing from his own confession— 
sometimes of poison as his instrument. He rejected it, however, as 
he himself hints, because poison was not sufficiently brutal, ‘* not 
energetic enough,” but in reality, we suspect, from a different 
though cognate reason. ‘There can be no doubt in the mind of 
any person who reads the record of this trial that Lemaire, evil 
as a devil, was also as brave as a devil; that he was one of a very 
limited class of brave men, those in whom fear is not subdued by 
any sentiment of honour, or by faith, or by an intellectual convic- 
tion of duty, or by that acute pleasure in danger which Mr. King- 
lake seems to think the only form of courage, but, owing to some 
break of connection between the nerves and the imagination, is 
absolutely non-existent. The writer has known one other man 
with the same peculiarity, and has heard him repeatedly aver, 
under circumstances which did not admit of deseption, that total 
absence of fear was in his Puritan dialect ‘‘a snare.” Lemaire 
was not brave, but he was fearless, and the idea of poison, we 
suspect, repelled him from an instinctive perception of its 
cowardice. He wanted to commit the crime openly, face to face, 
to give it something of the character of the duel, so as to diminish 
its montrosity, not to other men, but to himself. It was only as 
the end or climax of a series of open murders, committed under the 





most dangerous circumstances, that he decided to kill his father 
his sleep. At last the temptation and the Opportunity occurred 
together. His father resolved to marry again, thus reduc 
the family income first by another mouth, then by other possible 
mouths, and Lemaire resolved to kill his future mother-in-law a 
widow with one child. As that would be incomplete work, he alsp 
resolved to kill the daughter of the woman and his father and an 
apprentice girl, who would probably witness the deed, and give 
information too soon for his orgie. Then he would plunder the 
house, and though sure of arrest—an arrest, which to a mind 
incapable of fear meant nothing—he should have at least ong 
orgie with a full purse and the enjoyments it can secure, (jp 
the 20th of December, accordingly, hiding a sharp knife in Wool, 
he called on the widow, with whom, be it observed, he had beep 
on very friendly terms, hung a rope on a strong nail in a lobby 
below, and saying he had a message from his father enticed her tg 
speak to him in this lobby. ‘There he tried, being clearly a stupid 
though calculating man, to strangle her with the cord, to hang her 
in fact, but finding this impossible, stabbed the poor woman al] 
over with the knife, inflicting some two dozen wounds. The 
mother’s shrieks roused the daughter, who found the door locked, 
but forced it open, and the assassin was arrested, red-handed, 
with his sleeves tucked up, the knife in his hand, and his victim's 
blood spattered all over his face and clothes. 

So far the story admits of the explanatory theory of insanity 
which Lemaire’s counsel endeavoured to set up, which Lemaire 
peremptorily refused to accept, and which was contradicted by all 
the medical testimony ; but another scene was yet tocome. Com. 
mitted for trial, Lemaire was interrogated as usual by the judge in 
a mode which we Englishmen utterly condemn, and which, indeed, 
has no conceivable recommendation except that in France it elicits 
truth ; and it is his answers which give interest to the case. Any 
insane man who retained brain enough to give his answers would 
have set up some defence or insisted on his own insanity, Any 
ordinary French criminal would have endeavoured to justify 
himself, to have excited the sympathies of his audience, to have 
proved that everything was in fault except his own nature—that 
was always gentle and holy. But to Lemaire, whose imagination 
on one side was vivid, but on the moral side entirely dead or non- 
existent, the atrocity he had committed presented itself in its 
dramatic aspect. For once, as he said himself, he ‘had played 
principal character” in a great tragedy, and not being moved 
by the fear of death, he resolved to sustain that part to the 
last, to represent himself as a facile princeps among the wicked 
—a devil with a nature which instinctively preferred evil to 
good, even when it did not pay. We are not quite sure that 
an unconscious remorse prompting him to confession was entirely 
absent from Lemaire, but at all events a sort of criminal truthful- 
ness got possession of the man, who could not feel how deeply 
his narrative struck horror into an audience usually lenient to 
atrocities. He never made the faintest effort to extenuate his 
acts. He had, he said, meant parricide. He was, he said, with 
a villanous realism only to be thoroughly appreciated by French- 
meu, who would think the statement infinitely worse than any 
number of mere murders, “on the whole, very glad when his 
mother died. It wasa mouth less.” He ‘‘ had always been lazy, 
was only active for evil.” He ‘‘knew perfectly well he was bad. 
If anybody told me I was not, I should hold him as bad as my- 
self ’—a statement almost unique, probably impossible, except to 
a criminal who had used the Confessional, or had been taught that 
he ought to use it. This man’s intellect was on its moral side per- 
fect; he could gaze impartially into himself, could feel pleasure 
in a self-examination absolutely pitiless, could say decisively 
this and that emotion is bad, but he did not fvel the hor- 
ror which he saw. Like a French adept in vivisection 
he perceived the pain, saw every quiver, appreciated every 
groan, but never winced with sympathy. His intellect told 
him precisely his own crimes, but his imagination never for an 
instant realized the horror of those crimes, or sympathized with 
the loathing they excited in other men. ‘You shock the feelings 
in my heart,” said the judge: “ You are right,” said the criminal; 


but the criminal was not shocked, for a shock of that kind cannot’ 


be communicated to a paralyzed imagination and an immovable 
nervous system. The man detailed his plans with a sort of sciea- 
tific relish, though, be it remarked, as a curious feature in the case, 
they were very stupid plans. ‘The intellect was analytical, but 
not constructive. 

“In what way did you propose to commit all these crimes ?—First 
to try strangulation ; then to cut their throats with the razor that is now 
on the table before you; and then fling the bodies into the cellar, the 
trap-door of which I had left open. For that purpose I bought the 
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cord you see there, and the large nail which I fixed in the wall after 
bending the end of it to prevent the cord from slipping off. The knife 
{ put on the table within my reach, taking care to hide the blade under 
some TAgS, and only leaving the haft visible. 

«What did you intend to do after you had done all that ?—To take 

the keys of the widow Bainville, and then those of my father, steal all 
the money I could lay hands on, and quit the house. I knew very well 
that I should soon be taken, but at least I should have had a few days to 
divert myself in the meantime.” 
There was no necessity for heaping on himself that load of 
infamy. It was quite open to Lemaire to argue that he had 
killed the widow in a burst of passion, or even to give a senti- 
mental colour to his crime by alleging that he had murdered her 
to spare his father the unhappiness he foresaw for him, but 
not fearing death, not realizing in the faintest degree the in- 
stinctive horror of mankind at such atrocities, he spoke as calmly 
as if he had been on the boards, with a sort of enjoyment in the 
emotion he created among his audience, such as Mr. Kean feels 
when some evil trait in Louis XI. makes the pit and gallery wince. 
The dramatic faculty which the man possessed shows that his 
imagination was strong on every side except one—that which 
realizes the moral baseness of crime. He did not feel base as he 
spoke, but heroic, looked round, say the reporters, as he said the 
most callous things, for the applause which came to him in shud- 
ders, and the ‘“‘ahs” uttered within the mouth which Frenchmen 
emit when surprised into abhorrence. He made his speech, too, 
carefully, confessed murderous plans in pithy epigrams, and 
détailed a scheme of parricide in little incisive, deliberately 
pruned sentences, impossible to % man who felt at all that 
his audience would choke him, if they dared. It was 
consistent with the character we have tried to sketch, to reject 
eagerly the defence of insanity, which deprived his acts of mean- 
ing, and the plea of ‘extenuating circumstances,” which would 
have saved him from the guillotine. The guillotine had no terror 
for him, and forced labour in the Bagne, he being “lazy by 
nature, active only in evil,” had. He refused even to claim his 
right of appeal to the Court of Cassation, ostensibly because he 
did not wish to cheat society of the stakes when he had lost the 
game; really, we trust, because even in his mind some dim theory 
of justice, some faint notion that he had earned his doom, some 
vague hope that in the supreme penalty itself might be some expia- 
tion, was secretly at work. ‘There is the spirit of the Catholic 
penitent, who reveals everything without repenting anything, in 
his final speech, which we might seek in vain among Protestant 
criminals :— 

“T perfectly understand that there is no possible extenuation of my 
acts. Ifin a moment of excitement or of passion I had done them, I 
could conceive mitigating circumstances. But what I did I did with 
premeditation. Indulgence from you is impossible, and I do not ask for 
it. If you accord me extenuating circumstances I shall owe them to 
your disdain, and not to your compassion. I want no extenuating cir- 
cumstances ; I will not have my life saved at such a price. He who 
inflicts death deserves death. Let us make a calculation. I had con- 
ceived great grievances against society ; society has to reproach me ; 
and, therefore, I say that the account is balanced between us. I declare 
that if you grant extenuating circumstances, though this is not pro- 
bable, Iam resolved to dio of starvation rather than be sent to the 
Bagne. I want you to leave mo the satisfaction of feeling that I have 
been judged responsible for my acts. Tho journals that announced my 
time must also announce my punishment; and if I obtain what I desire 
justice will have been vanquished. I shall mount tho scaffold without 
asingle shudder and without a word of repentance. In conclusion, I 
ask of you if it would be humanity to inflict upon me a slow death, to 
force me to die of hunger when you can finish me by a singlo stroke ? 
Are we to go back to those barbarous periods when criminals were 
tortured, and when the executioner was recommended not to strike at 
the vital parts too soon ? Grant, therefore, my prayer, and pronounce 
against me the condemnation which I have well merited. By so doing 
you pay homage to justice, and you render a service to society, and to 
one of its members, who is for evor lost to it.” 


The verdict was of course guilty, the sentence death; and 
Lemaire was led away, laughing easily, but perfectly tranquil, to 
die by the guillotine. 

We do not remember a criminal quite of this sort in England, 
and indeed such criminality could exist only with a most unusual 
combination of qualities, utter fearlessness and the theatrical 
instinct, clear intellectual perception and perfect deadness of feel- 
ing. Lemaire is a perfect answer to the theory that no devil can 
exist, because a devil would intellectually perceive too much truth 
to remain devilish, and is in that way almost unique. The only 
English criminal we can remember at all like him is Catherine 


life, felt the horror she excited so little that she learned a 
subtle lesson in poisoning from Mr. Herapath’s evidence, and 
escaping, employed it to increase the number of her victims. The 
theatrical element seems to be wanting in her, but it must be 
remembered an English trial is a drama in which the accused is a 
spectator, not an actor. He has no opportunity of giving his view 
of himself, except in a speech usually written for him. In the 
only two cases of the last five years in which the criminal has 
borne his part in exciting dialogue, Roupell was as frank as 
Lemaire, and as cynical about his acts, though not about his 
motives,—the burglar enjoyed his own villainy as keenly, and felt 
that he was villanous just as little. Whether the enjoyment in 
such cases proceeds from real wickedness, as most men would 
argue, or from a lesion in the brain, as Dr. Forbes Winslow 
would try to demonstrate, we do not pretend to decide,—though 
we believe in the occurrence of both, and sometimes in the same 
subject,—but of this we feel absolutely clear. It is not morally 
wrong to dismiss such persons from a world in which they are as 
dangerous as wild beasts, in which repentance is hopeless for them, 
and in which they diffuse, like other putridities, a miasma fatal to 
moral health. God, and God only, can judge accurately the soul 
of such a man as Lemaire ; but man has aright to say it shall not 
have a human body, in which to work its will. 








POLITICAL RUE WITH A DIFFERENCE. 
[From our SpecrAL CorRRESPONDENT.] 
New York, January 25, 1867. 

Two of the most remarkable, although not most important con- 
sequences of our Civil War, are the change of tone toward us in 
the comments of European publicists, and the knowledge of our 
affairs which has taken the place of the ignorance, or the confused 
half-knowledge, which in previous years they were wont to exhibit. 
The articles which appear now in the principal London papers 
about our political affairs, often evince such an acquaintance with 
our system of government, and with the purposes and personal 
composition of our parties and subdivisions of parties, as to awaken 
the suspicion that they are either written by ‘‘ Americans” or 
with the benefit of American counsel. They take different views 
of the questions which they discuss; but so do we; and 
their differences are determined by such diversity of view in 
regard to politics and society as determine ours. ‘The same is true 
of the speeches in which our affairs are subjects of comment; 
whereas before the war, an Englishman could hardly open his 
mouth about us without putting his foot in it, however able he 
may have been to keep extremes from meeting upon other topics. 
I need hardly say that the Spectator is admitted here, by those 
who do not, as well as by those who do agree with its opinions, to 
have a better acquaintance with our politics and our society, and 
a truer apprehension of the spirit by which they are animated, 
than any of its British contemporaries. And if I cannot say that 
it has not improved in these respects as much as they have, it is 
only because it had not so much room for improvement. But still, 
in view of the greater difficulty that there is in the detection of all 
the differences between two objects which are very like, than with 
detection of all those between two which are very unlike, it would 
be strange if there were not many important points in ‘“* Ameri- 
can” public affairs as to which a man born and bred here ought, 
other things being equal, to know more than one born and bred 
in England. I am reminded of my advantages of position in this 
respect, and of the difference in spirit and purpose of the Govern- 
ments of the two countries, by certain passages in the Spectator 
(January 12th) which arrived here yesterday. 

Monarchy, unless I misapprehend facts and misunderstand 
Englishmen, does not go for much with you now in the administra- 
tion of government, and Great Britain may be regarded in the 
main as an aristocratic constitutional republic, the ultimate con- 
trol of which is in the House of Commons, as the United States 
is a democratic constitutional republic ruled by the House of 
Representatives, the Constitution in the former case being flexible, 
in the latter fixed. ‘The body of the common law of both countries, 
and the great charters and writs which are their landmarks and 
their bulwarks, are similar—they are the same. Yet notwithstand- 
ing this similarity upon cardinal points in the governments of two 
nations of the same race, a radical difference appears between the 
two in their purposes. With you Government seems to be expected 
not only to rule, but to mould and to construct ; with us the theory 
is that Government is to rule as little as possible, and not to mould 





or construct at all, but mainly to protect. This is the theory 
both of the National and the State Governments,—to leave 


Wilson, the sick nurse and poisoner, who, while on trial for her | the individual free, and to protect him in his freedom, which 
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so as not to impair that of any other. ‘This is its only function. 


involyes, of course, the care that each one shall use his freedom | 


_— : “ a ‘ 
| Serious consideration. It is not that ‘‘ negro murder is not murder” 


merely as one view of that question which must receive the most 


To organize the people, to civilize the rural population, to educate | at the South; it is that what is murder, whether of white or black 
. 


or organize the town populations, to extinguish pauperism, to | 


organize labour and the Church, a failure to do which is urged by 
the Spectator as evidence that the House of Commons has fallen | 
short of reasonable expectations,—these are not the functions of 
Government in this country ; and compulsory education, compul- | 
sory provisions against thriftlessness, sickness, and old age, and | 
even compulsory morality, are equally foreign to its spirit. If) 
Free Trade ever obtains here, it will do so less upon grounds of | 
political economy, than as a part and parcel of the freedom of the 
individual,—his right to buy what he likes with his own money 
without hindrance. As I have said before, the fundamental poli- 
tical axiom here is—that is the best government which governs 
least ; and no one ventures to dispute it, or to endeavour to set it 
aside, except those who would like to use the power of the Govern- 
ment to impose some pet notion or ism upon others, or the money 
of the nation to forward some particular interest. 

It is perhaps to the habit of looking upon Government, the 
Government, that is, the central ruling power of the nation, as 
although a representative and responsible, a plastic power, a sort 
of second-rate Providence, that many Englishmen, and among them 
chiefly those who are most favourable to the wide representation 
of the people, hold that our central Government is responsible for 
the bloody disorders of Southern society, or that it, at least, will 
be responsible, if that society is not so reorganized that those dis- 
orders shall hereafter be impossible. Now, the reason of the pre- 
sent condition of Southern society (except in the poverty of the 
people and the freedom of the negroes) is not the war, or hatred 
of the negro, or a rebellious spirit against the Government. It is 
simply that the South is but half civilized, that according to the 
standard of civilization at the present day its condition is really 
semi-barbarous. It is true that negroes are murdered, and that 
all kinds of violence are done them at the South with impunity. 
Not only so, but it is true that they suffer in this way more 
than they did before the war; for the reason tlmt they have 
ceased to be valuable property, the injury or destruction of 
which is resisted from motives of interest. But if negroes 
are murdered without terror of the law, so are white men. 
White men have been murdered and outraged, and their houses 
burned over their heads, at the South for generations with 
impunity. Possibly before this letter will be read some Lon- 
don paper will have copied the account of a series of murders 
which has just come to an end in Eastern Tennessee. Fourtecn 
men of two families were deliberately murdered one by one in a 
quarrel which began about some fence-rails, and which continued 
through twenty years, until finally the surviving male members of 
the two families met and killed each other in the street. Cooler or 
bloodier murders never were committed ; and yet in case of trial 
there was acquittal, but generally there was not even indictment. 
A friend of mine told me not long since that before the war a 
white man living near him in Northern Georgia was taken out of 
his house, shot and stabbed before his wife’s eyes, and flung, still 
living, down a well. The men who did this were perfectly well 
known, but they were not even arrested. Another acquaintance 
was telling me only the other day of his seeing in the, streets of 

Richmond one man draw a bowie knife upon another, who was 
walking quietly by himself, unarmed, and lay his head and 
cheek open with a frightful gash. The assailant, who was 
proceeding to finish his victim, was in this ‘case interrupted 
and carried off ; but that was the end of the affair. What need, 
though, of such recitals? My readers must know by this time 
how common such occurrences are and always have been in the 
South, and also that the victims of this slaying and maiming are 
in most cases white men. In North Carolina the solemn flogging 
that General Sickles used his military power to prevent was not 
that of a negro, but of a white man. All this went on for years 
before the war, and the central Government took no steps to inter- 
fere with it, simply because it had not the constitutional right of 
doing so. And now there are men who say all this killing and 
abuse of negroes is very bad, but so is the murder of white men ; 
and if my brother may be butchered and flung down a well, and 
nothing can be done, why should there anything be done when the 
victim is a negro? If a dozen of my kinsmen and acquaintances 
may be murdered with impunity in Eastern ‘Tennessee, because 
constitutional government is of more importance than individual 
lives, why should constitutional government be subverted for the 
sake of a dozen negroes in Louisiana? Previous experience warns 
me to say that I do not put forward this reasoning as my cago 
sive settlement of the great question now before the country, but 


| 





in the North or in England, is not murder there. It is not that 
our Lower House is derelict because ‘‘ it has failed to civilize the 
rural population” of the South, but because the task of civiliza. 
tion is no part of its functions. 

In its criticism of Professor Blackie’s oration upon the eyils of 
Democracy, the Spectator, according to my observation of demo. 
cracy, is correct on every point, particularly in its indication of g 
dangerous uniformity in the deliberative body, and ignorance jn 
the constituencies about the larger number of political questions 
as the chief evils of that form of government. It is from the latter 
deficiency in our people that we are chiefly suffering now. But 
on one point, as regards this country, the Spectator falls into error, 
It attributes the corruptness of our Municipal Council and State 
Legislature in New York to the lack of sufficient publicity for their 
proceedings, and of strong public interest in the details of what 
is done. Now, the fact is, that the proceedings of these bodies are 
as public as those of any body can be. ‘They are open to all 
comers ; any one who chooses to do so may watch them, from one 
year’s end to another; and the public interest in them is that 
which attaches to that most sensitive of all subjects, the pocket. 
But of what use is publicity or interest? You find a big, burly 
fellow robbing your strong box, and say to him, “ You scoundrel, 
you are robbing me!” and if you have as much muscle and pluck 
as he has, plus justice and your intelligence, you take hold of him, 
and by moral and physical force you bring him under; but if you 
have only justice and your intelligence, he thrusts his hands into 
your gold, and answers, ‘* Well, what are you going to do about 
it?” ‘The latter is just our position. We know just how we are 
swindled and disgraced, and the matter is one on which we are 
extremely sensitive ; but more than half the voters of the city are 
emigrant European peasants, to whom we, with twice-sodden brains, 
have given man for man the same voice in the government that we 
have ; and so the brutal, swindling demagogues, at whose beck they 
vote, grin in our faces, and go on robbing us in open day before our 
eyes. We see it all, but under present circumstances we can do no- 
thing. Yet publicity cannot be greater than that which attends the 
proceedings of our official bodies of all grades. Oue result of this 
publicity is at the bottom of a misapprehension in regard to our 
system of tax-collecting which is common in England. It seems 
to be generally supposed that the publication here of the lists of 
incomes is official, and is one manifestation of ‘‘ American” liking 
for publicity in private matters. Quite the contrary. ‘The publi- 
cation of these lists is purely a matter of private speculation. It is 
done only in the large commercial towns, and its object is to 
gratify the meanest and most prying curiosity. It began with 
the publication in a notorious newspaper of about a column of 
names and incomes, the reporter having picked them out of the 
tax roll, which is, of course, open to public inspection. There 
was a protest avd a hubbub at once. The collectors, at the 
request of tax-payers, refused to exhibit their registers, and 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue was written to for 
instructions. His reply was merely that he could discover 
no law or authority for refusing to show the tax registers to 
taxpayers, which with us means almost every man in the country. 
Of course, that settled the question. ‘The whole tax register is 
now copied and published as a speculation, and the decent, native- 
born taxpayers submit with as good a grace as they can assume. 
Of course, being done, it is of some service to officers of the 
Internal Revenue Department as a check upon attempted fraud. 
But we trust people here very freely in regard to their taxability- 
‘The income-tax is national; but our city and county tax in New 
York is on property only, personal as well as real; and his rate is 
practically settled by the taxpayer himself. A man finding him- 
self taxed upon a certain amount of personal property, can pro- 
nounce the estimate excessive, and upon his oath the tax is 
reduced to the rate upon the amount which he asserts to be 
correct. But as the tax books are open to the public, if he takes 
a false oath he knows that if he be not publicly exposed, he will at 
least run a great risk of losing his good repute. We find that 
this last part of our system of taxation works well.—A YANKEE. 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
[To tue Epiror oF THE “ Specrator.”] 
Sirn,—In reply to “A Countrywoman,” permit me to offer the 
following explanations :— 
1. On the first head my critic has somewhat misapprehended 
my argument, which was, that while the expression of individual 
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fhought has some effect, the mere vote, ** unless when multiplied 
by a large class of the same kind, would produce no effect what- 
eve r” You desire that a certain burthen pressing on women 
shall be removed, and you cast your vote, not for any measure to 
remove it, but for one out of two or three men, who in nineteen 
out of twenty cases have not come forward for any reason at all 
connected with philanthropic or female interests—men who have a 
thousand varying suggestions pressed on them by different electors, 
to which, after their election, they seldom show any scrupulous 
regard. How, then, does your vote produce any effect for the 
benefit of women? If, indeed, the female electuis of any borough 
were sufliciently unanimous and public-spirited to combine to- 
gether to cast a uniform vote for one candidate who should pledge 
himself to promote female interests, —not forgetting to call him to 
account if he neglected his trust,—and if their goodwill were of 
sufficient importance to his seat to render him faithful, then, in- 
deed, some results might occasionally follow from the female vote. 
But nothing of this sort is even dreamed of by the lady petitioners, 
with whom, as I understand, the prevalent feeling seems rather to 
be the desire ‘‘ to vote as a human being,” without distinction of 
sex. ‘The personal efforts produced by such voting would depend 
in every case on the scrt of human being who voted, but the 
effect on the Leyislature would simply be to add so many votes to 
each political party, and thus to leave things very much as they 
are now. ‘This could scarcely be called the representation of 
women. In short, unless any class is coherent enough to give a 
virtually collective vote, aud to make its collective influence felt 
by its representatives, it cannot produce any collective effect ; its 
atoms are scattered, and their force is lost. 

2. On this head my critic’s remarks do not exactly touch my 
objections, but I will just add (1) that the privileges of female 
ratepayers are not confined to voting for guardians ; and (2) that 
I by no means accuse all female ratepayers of neglecting their 
privileges, but that when I find a claimant for the suffrage ex- 
cusing the abstinence from the parochial franchise in a case where 
its exercise seemed especially needful, and excusing such absti- 
nence on grounds which would equally apply to the suffrage, I 
cannot but regard the inconsistency as damaging to the claim. 
The paper from which I took this case is a printed slip circulated 
by some of the lady petitioners; I therefore conclude that it has 
their approbation. 

3. On this I can only say that I find it simply impossible to 
believe that ‘women farmers will not be more liable to be coerced 
than men,” 

4. Here my critic repeats a remark often made, but which 
quite ignores the real difficulty. ‘The possible female electorate 
is not only divisible between the ardent politicians who would 
register themselves, and the non-politicians who would abstain 
from doing so, but between (1) the women who have personal 
convictions in politics, (2) the women who merely echo the 
traditions or opinions of others, and (3) the women whose weak- 
ness and ignorance would make them the ready tools of unscru- 
pulous men. Each of those classes would supply many voters, 
though of course there would be many other women who would 
hold aloof from politics altogether. ‘That the number of incom- 
petent women is very great seems virtually admitted by those 
who plead that the vote is needed to deliver women from frivolity, 
and until some method is devised which shall sift this large 
proportion of chaff from our female electorate, the suffrage is 
likely to give us a representation of female weaknesses which 
would sadly outweigh the simultaneous representation of female 


sense and patriotism.—I am, Sir, &c., Ss. D.C. 


REV. ARCHER GURNEY ON SACRAMENTAL WORSILIP. 
(fo rae Eprror or toe “ Specraror.” } 
Sir,—Will you permit me, as a ‘‘ Sacramentalist,” whose name is 
possibly in some degree known by you as being connected with the 
restoration of Sacramental worship in our midst, to protest against 
any theory of the Real Presence, or of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
which should appear consistent with the existence of ** blood ” 
in a glorified body ? It seems to me to be of the very highest im- 
portance that we should understand one another, and that so- 
called High Churchmen or Sacramentalists should not be held re- 
sponsible for the rather singular attempt at definition of that good 
and earnest papal priest, Mr. McConnochie, which appeared lately 

through the medium of the public press. 

I repeat, then, very distinctly, and that on the authority of 
St. Paul, that there is and can be no such thing or element as 
“blood” in a glorified body. Corruption cannot inherit incor- 
ruption, nor can ‘flesh and blood” inherit heaven. A spiritual 





body is not a natural body. It is a body, but it is not one subject 
to the laws of this present state or sphere of being. It is none the 
less real indeed on this account, but it is real after another fashion, 
to us wholly unknown. This only we may be said to know, 
negatively, that that blood which is the life of the natural body 
is replaced in the heavenly body by some far higher and nobler 
principle, whether akin or not to light or electricity. And if this 
be conceded, and on the Christian hypothesis I believe this fact 
admits of proof mathematical, then, of necessity, will fall away 
the idle supposition, as I cannot but call it, of any renewed or con- 
tinuous sacrifice of the body and blood of Christ in the Sacrament; 
and still more absolutely must be eliminated the gross materialism 
of transubstantiation, which confuses two worlds, and substitutes a 
heavenly for an earthly substance in the clements of bread and 
wine. When we have clearly got rid of impossibilities which we 
do not and cannot believe as thinking men, we shall be better 
able to see what we do or may believe,—what is meant by the 
Real Presence and the Continuous Sacrifice. Something vital 
and stupendous we may be assured they do mean, or men would 
not be willing to live and die for them, as they plainly are and 
have been for so many generations. On all sides we hear com- 
plaints of the coldness, dullness, and inefficiency of mere Protestant 
services ; we are told that they do not lay hold on the poor, and 
that they fail to satisfy the rich; on the other hand, wherever 
Sacramental worship prevails, in Greek and Roman lands (and 
now in Anglican), the churches are thronged with kneeling 
multitudes, and this despite the gross errors and superstitions 
which have gathered round the idea of Sacramental worship, and 
which render it so intensely difficult for an intellectual Romanist 
to have any faith in the teaching of his Church—Mary-worship, 
idle legends, casuistry, and the like. 

First, then, for the Continuous Sacrifice. Let it be remembered 
that on the Christian hypothesis, which is always assumed in this 
letter, the Incarnation continues: ‘ This same Jesus shall so come 
in like manner as ye have seen Him go into heaven.” ‘‘ Ye shall see 
the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of God.” But this 
involves of necessity the continuity of sacrifice. For the Incarna- 
tion was and is the most stupendous of all sacrifices, involving the 
limitation of the Illimitable and the creatureship of the Creator. 
Again, the essence of Christ’s sacrifice was voluntary, perfect 
obedience. ‘Then came I to do Thy will, O God!” The per- 
petuity of the surrender of the human will to the divine is in- 
volved in the perpetuity of the Incarnation. Finally, God him- 
self is not impassible, save physically. Morally, He is infinitely 
passible. Were He not so, He would be a God of stone. He feels 
infinite pity, infinite sorrow for his creatures, infinite wrath at 
sin. But the Incarnation involves more than this; as it involves 
fellow creatureship, so also it involves fellow feeling, perfect human 
sympathy, rejoicing with those that rejoice, mourning with those 
that mourn. All the members suffer one with another. The 
head, the centre of all fecling, suffers with all the members. Christ 
feels for all, with all, as Man. He bears the burden of humanity, 
weary, suffering humanity; not a human want, or sorrow, that is 
not shared by Him. He speaks even of the relief of physical 
sufferings as a relief to Him: ‘ Forasmuch as ye have done it to 
one of the least of these, ye have done it unto me?” He is perse- 
cuted in all who suffer: ‘‘ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” 
He is made the perpetual and inconsumable burnt offering of Love. 
** When Thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin, He shall see 
his seed, He shall prolong his days, and the pleasure of the Lord 
shall prosper in his hand.” But it is his soul only that can 
suffer, that can be made a burnt offering, not his glorified body, 
which is literally impassible, that is, incapable of literal pain or 
loss; far less his ** blood,” which has no longer any existence. 
But the continuance of the sacrifice in his righteous soul, in Him- 
self, is manifest, therefore does He remain ** THE LAMB.” It was 
not enough to suffer for us once ‘in the flesh” 1800 years ago. 
Ie suffers continually, by perfect fellow feeling. 

And this offering of His righteous soul He makes not only in 
heaven and visibly, but invisibly and by means of the offering of 
Melchizedek, that is, plainly, by bread and wine. He is not 
changed or transmuted into bread and wine, but by these earthly 
elements He presents himself in our midst, in order to receive the 
immediate adoring homage of loving hearts in His redeeming, 
suffering, constant love. It is Christ whom we adore, it is Christ 
whom we present to God, not any parts of Him, but Himself. 
The expressions ‘* body and blood” only come into right use at 
all in actual communion. And then we have St. Augustine's 
famous exposition of them, to which nothing in my judgment 
can be added,—that Christ comes to the soul with two gifts of 
Himself, first, as Life, as by His body, or as the Second Adam ; and 
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then as Purity, as byhis blood, or as the Fount of Cleansing. Butin, 
first, adoration, and, second, in presentation of the sacrifice, we have 
absolutely nothing to do with Christ’s body and blood, but only 
with Christ himself. It is the worship of the Lamb on earth 
represented as continuous in heaven in Revelation, chap. v. It 
is the presentation by the whole body of the faithful as priests 


under God of the great spiritual sacrifice of the will and soul of | 


the Lamb, as He was slain, but also as He ever liveth, the One 
Mediator, the Almighty intercessor, the consummate burnt 
offering of Love. 

It is not enough to tell men that the Son of God suffered 
for them even unspeakable tortures, nearly 2,000 years ago. 
Humanity needs, as present Redeemer, one who suffers ever by 
perfect sympathy. Nor is it even enough to say He presents 
himself continually for you in the highest heaven. I want to 
meet my Saviour and my God, and to adore Him in his own 
appointed way, in the kingdom of heaven, in the offering and 
feast of Melchizedek. 

Ritual follows of necessity, the moment a Sacramental presence 
is admitted, ritual to the extent of lights, and incense, and acts 
of homage, or even robes of state; but the details are a question 
of degree, and likely to be greatly modified by taste and feel- 
ing, in East and West, in ancient and in modern days. 

The fundamental condition of Sacramental worship is the con- 
tinuance of the Incarnation ; and so of the moral obedience, and 
so of the sympathy, and, therefore, of the sorrow of the God- 
Man. All turns on this. Has Christ ceased to suffer for us, or 
does He always suffer? I answer, He suffers always; no longer, 
indeed, by way of satisfaction, as on the Cross of Calvary, but by 
way of propitiation, and by the overflowing of divine love. He 
who willed to share his creatures’ nature and his creatures’ woes, 
and to overcome evil, not by force, but by self-sacrifice, was not 
satisfied by thirty years of immolation, but abides the Lamb until 
the fullness of time, when evil shall be swallowed up of good, and 
the world be reconciled to God. The infinite love of God for His 
creatures, existing from everlasting to everlasting, is sealed and 
manifested in his stupendous sacrifice, his eternal priesthood, his 
perpetual victim. 

Is this a petty or a mean conception? Is it nobler to believe in 
blind force? As Professor Tyndal expresses it, ‘‘ The law of con- 
servation excludes both creation and annihilation.” If we believe 
in a God who has created, and who has tolerated the possibility of 
evil and of sin, shall we not also believe in a God, who by a 
stupendous self-sacrifice, has reconciled and is ever reconciling the 
world unto Himself? In a boundless universe, let us be satisfied, 
there are numberless secondary causes known and unknown to us. 
God (if there be indeed a God) has not so shut Himself up by his 
own laws as to be unable to speak. What we call ‘‘ miracles” are 
always a manifestation of His will through some secondary cause 
unknown to us. It is no miracle to Him who works it, and pos- 
sibly not to higher creature-intelligences. But for man, limited 
man, because he cannot discern the origin of anything, to cry 
out, ‘nothing has a beginning, the Jaw of conservation is eternal,’ 
this does not really seem tome large-minded. It seems to involve 
also the closing of the eyes to the existence of will and choice, 
which render the lowest of human beings immeasurably greater 
than a boundless physical universe. 

May I be permitted in conclusion to direct the attention of your 
readers to the wonderfully grand and powerful teaching of Dr. 
Horace Bushnell, chiefly known to me in his sermons on “* The New 


ad, 
the desirableness of enlarging the old churchyard rather than the 
provision of a cemetery, the plea always urged being the economy 
of the former and the expensiveness of the latter process, And 
this Bill of Lord Redesdale’s will strengthen the hands of the 
Churchyard party, because it will save the expense of consecrg. 
tion ; and, in doing that, it will tend to perpetuate the injustice 
of compelling all the ratepayers of a parish to pay for a public 
| burial place, while only the ministers of one religious body wil] 
have the right to officiate at the interment of the dead within the 
consecrated enclosure. 

There is, however, a method by which the enlargement of 
churchyards may be facilitated, while Nonconformist rights and 
| feelings are also respected. Let the principle of Lord Redesdale’s 
Bill be conceded, but let it also be provided that, whenever ground 
is added to an existing churchyard, a portion of it shall remain 
unconsecrated. 

This would place the Dissenters of small parishes in a position 
analogous to that occupied by their brethren in towns were ceme. 
teries exist under the Burial Acts. The desired saving of expense 
would be effected, and there would be no recurrence of those 
painful scenes now too often witnessed, when the parochial clergy- 
man refuses, and legally refuses, to perform a religious service over 
the remains of the dead, while the ministers of other denominations 
are forbidden to supply his lack of service.—Y our obedient servant, 

J.C. W. 


THE DESIGNS FOR A NEW NATIONAL GALLERY, 
Tue complete success of Captain Fowke’s picture galleries is 
generally acknowledged. No internal deficiency has ever been 
alleged either against those which he designed for the International 
Exhibition, or against the smaller galleries which still attest his 
thorough ability at Kensington. After him, in fact, there only 
remained for the designers of a new National Gallery the task of 
inventing an exterior of becoming beauty and dignity. There is 
no such difficulty to be surmounted as renders the new Courts of 
Justice so hard a problem; no thousand-and-one separate rooms, 
to be separately lighted and separately approached, and yet com- 
bined into one effective whole. A keeper’s apartments, a few 
store-rooms, these are the only accessories to be provided, so that 
the architect might practically devote his attention exclusively to 
the zsthetic qualities of his work. Now, it is not clear that this 
is not for our modern architects the most difficult portion of their 
profession. The distinctive character of modern English art is 
its diligent care for the imitative portion of its duties. Literal 
transcripts of particular nature are its great achievements, both in 
painting and in poetry. But architecture is not an imitative art ; 
as a fine art it depends almost entirely upon invention and on 
general principles of proportion; and the influence of the 
modern tendency upon architecture is chiefly visible in 4 
more accurate study of the work of ancient architects, and a 
preciser knowledge of architectural precedents. Although, there- 
fore, we might reasonably look for some ingenuity in the lighting 
or general arrangement of the various paris of the building, 
original or striking beauty was probably more than we had any 
right to expect. Yet however low we might pitch our expecta- 
tions, the designs actually exhibited must surely disappoint them. 
With one solitary exception they are utterly unworthy of the occa- 





Life?” I can scarcely conceive any man who has read these going | 
back to the idolatry of physical force. But the alternative is | 
betwixt this and the faith in a continuous self-surrender, of which | 
Sacramental worship is the absolutely essential correlative.—I am, | 
Sir, &c., ARCHER GURNEY. 

16 Boulevard Maillot, Paris. 


THE CONSECRATION OF CHURCHYARDS’ BILL. | 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 





sion. ‘Their authors appear to have felt no spark of inspiration, 
and to have set about their business in the spirit of carpenters 
rather than artists. Mr. Owen Jones gives us an edifice partaking 
equally of the character of a railway station and a shawl shop; 
but happily exhibits a photograph of his own work side by side 
with one of the present building, and thereby imparts to the latter 
an appearance of comparative dignity. Mr. C. Brodrick proposes 
a pretentious pile having a monotonous series of columns, with aa 
unwholesome excrescence of parasitical columns at top—a speci- 
men of confectioner’s Corinthian. Messrs. Banks and Barry are 


Str,—While I admit that a great deal of fun may be got out | less pretentious; but their plan, though good enough for a set 
of Lord Redesdale’s Bill for consecrating churchyard ground | of offices, falls far below the requirements of a national work. 
without actual consecration, I suggest that there is one point of | Meanness and insipidity are the characteristics of Mr. Cockerell’s, 


view from which the Bill may be regarded as a serious matter. 
The purpose of the Bill, on the face of it, is to diminish the 

expense of enlarging churchyards; but the real design of its 

author is, I venture to think, to discourage the formation of | 


as laborious and florid vulgarity are of Mr. Digby Wyatt's 
design. Mr. E. Barry, thinking it impossible to have too much 
of so good a thing as a dome, has crowded together five of them, 


one large and four small, on the top of a building whose weight 
There is 





parochial cemeteries under the Burial Acts. Those Acts have | appears to be crushing its ground-floor into the earth. 
worked admirably, but unfortunately the adoption of them is not | a dome of better form in Mr. Somers Clarke's design—a design, 
compulsory. Hence, in country parishes, when more burial space | however, which is too obvious an imitation (with undesirable 


is needed, there is commonly a party which strenuously insists on variations) of the Doge’s Palace at Venice. His tower is adapted 
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—_—_—_— . * 
from the great Campanile at the same place—for what purpose ? 
Mr. Penrose’s proposal is bizarre, without being original; and 
Mr. Murray's is neither the one nor the other. After these it is 
nite refreshing to turn to Mr. Street’s design, the only one that 
pears the stamp of an artist’s hand. It has been likened to a 
barn, on account of the unbroken line of its roof; but so, for that 
matter, may Westminster Abbey ; and it were no bad thing if 
some architects would learn from a Berkshire or Sussex barn how 
to make a grand sky-line, and give up some of their urns and 
their flower-pots, their crowns, stunted cones, and other trumpery. 
But the public taste has been debauched by crockets and other 
trivialities till it counts severity as poverty, and turns from what 
is pure and grandly simple to the alcohol of florid ornamentation. 
Some day, let us hope, it will be recognized that a hunchback is 
not the more graceful for being covered with jewels. ‘Then will 
be found some who will admire the large and simple outline of 
such a building as Mr. Street now proposes. Severe it is, but not 
r: with true instinct for composition and effect the front wall, 
which is pierced with two windows on the ground-floor for every 
one above, is broadly massed into large arcaded spaces, and be- 
sides the fine dome in the centre the sculptured relief in the gabled 
rch beneath enriches the whole facade. The design is one of 
the cheapest proposed; but its Gothic character will pro- 
bably be thought incompatible with the position it is pro- 
to occupy in Trafalgar Square. It is questionable 
whether this consideration ought to have much weight. Ex- 
cept St. Martin’s Church, there is nothing in or near the 
square of any architectural value, and it would be better to 
secure one good building, however little in harmony with what 
cumbers the neighbouring ground, than choose an inferior plan 
merely because it suited and added one more to the many abortions 
that disgrace a capable site. Do not choose or reject a plan 
because it is Gothic, Greek, or Palladian. Mr. Street’s is the 
only respectable design in aay style, and therefore it is, and not 
because it is Gothic, that its claims are urged. ‘That all the 
others should be rejected is far more important than that this 
should be accepted. Let us not at least be guilty of such folly as 
to execute one of those plans on a site already overloaded with the 
memory of failure. If we have no architect who can produce an 
artist-like design in a suitable style (which, however, has not yet 
been proved by this limited competition), let us wait for better 
times ; or, better still, let us see whether amongst the plans left 
by Inigo Jones for a great palace at Whitehall there be not some- 
thing to meet the present need. Who knows where his plans are ? 
V. 


—_—>————_ 
THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF.* 

Tre Author of The Story of Elizabeth, like all other writers of 
true genius, creates for herself the school of art in which she 
excels, The two stories which, as far as we know, are all we as 
yet owe to her pen, have a subtle and delicate beauty of their 
own which is like nothing else as yet in the work of our English 
novelists. In the constructive and narrative part of her work 
she is not great. Both these stories are of the slightest possible 
structure in relation to incident; and even as regards character, 
though the lines are most delicately drawn and the general ex- 
pression exquisitely given, there is av airiness of touch and a 
tendency to vagueness of outline reminding us of some of 
Mr. Boxall’s finest portraits, which always show a tendency to 
indeterminate and vague conception on some side or other of his 
picture. What the present author seems to understand best, 
indeed to have made her own in the field of imaginative creation, 
is the world of involuntary emotion especially conceived in rela- 
tion to the strong and positive current of events which scems to 
take so little note of it, and to plough through the fanciful 
dreams and useless longings of those whose lives it sweeps 
onward with an almost satirical air of mocking indifference. 
There is no writer of fiction known to us who paints the flush of 
these emotions with so subtle, and true, and sincere an insight, 
who with perfect freedom from even a shadow of sentimental man- 
nerism, helps us to see character so vividly through the medium 
of the impression they produce on a temperament of little active 
power and intense susceptibility to the great driving forces of 
circumstance and the managing volitions of others. Her 
favourite situations are all derived from the collision between 
helpless human emotions and the almost cruel force of external 





* The Village on the Cliff. By the Author of The Story of Elizabeth. With Six 
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circumstances. What she loves best to depict, and depicts with 
extraordinary beauty and insight, is a world of inward feeling in 
direct contact with a resistless current of events which seems to 
render that world of feeling a mere land of dreams,—the managing 
dowager manipulating with kindly but yet unfeeling touch the 
whole future of a shrinking girl's inward life,—the queenly 
peasant girl battling proudly against the love which would 
humiliate her by bringing her into comparison with a world of 


| manners and etiquettes she does not understand,—the formal but 


sunny-hearted French maire delighting in the importance of his 
petty official duties, yet with some little room left for the sunshine 
of a genuine love which is the brighter and more touching from 
its contrast with his simple satisfaction in outward forms and 
pedantries. No writer paints this contrast between the hard 
outward world and the warm inward world of emotion with so free 
and delicate a touch as the Author of The Story of Elizabeth. 
Sentiment in her hands becomes a true golden mist hovering over 
the hard real earth. With delicate truth she sketches the mood 
of self-compassion which is part sadness, part satirical pathos, part 
wonder and fear; the pain which is bitterer in memory than in 
the moment when it first strikes the heart ; the presentiment which 
when it is fulfilled becomes an anguish of regret; the humour 
which is more restless and keen for the irresolution and divided 
sympathy which are at its roots. External nature, too, is lightly 
and finely sketched, and always in the same relation to the im- 
pression which it produces on a mind preoccupied with a world of 
feeling of its own, sometimes sad, sometimes happy, always vivid. 
Take the following passage describing Norman scenery, for 
instance :— 


“ Petitpére’s short cut was longer than it should have boon, but 
Catherine would have gone on for ever if she had held the reins. All 
the grey sky encompassed them—all the fields spread into the dusk— 
the soft fresh winds came from a distance. The pale yellow shield of 
the horizon was turning to silver. The warm lights were coming out 
in the cottage lattices. As the evening closed in, they were sprinkled 
like glow-worms here and there in the country. Sometimes the cart 
passed under trees arching black against the pale sky; once they 
crossed a bridge with a rush of water below. There was not much 
anywhere, nor form in the twilight, but exquisite tone and sentiment 
everywhere. They passed one or two groups strolling and sitting out 
in the twilight as they approached Petitport, and the rushing of the sea 
seemed coming up to meet them at times. They were all very silent.” 


Everything in that description speaks of a receptive mood 
glowing with something more than peace. The “rushing of the 
sea coming up to meet them at times” would alone tell this. Had 
the mood of the observer been less happy, there would have been a 
menace, or at least a sense of awe and loneliness, instead of an 
omen of friendly advance, in the sound. ‘Take the following, 
again, and notice how wonderfully the external scenery is made to 
lend itself to the desolation of poor little Catherine :— 


“ Catherine sat down on the side of the old well; the vines were creep- 
ing up the iron bars, the grapes were hanging between the leaves. There 
was one great ripe bunch dropping against the sky, painted purple upon 
the blue. A few wasps were floating drowsily ; a bird flew swiftly by, 
glancing down for one instant with its bright, sleepy eye. There was 
again that scent of fruit and indescribable sweetness in theair. As she 
sat there, Catherine began to feel as if she had known it all from the 
beginning. It was like that strange remembrance in the farm kitchen, 
only less vivid. It was all very sweet and lovely; but she thought, with 
a sudden thrill, that the ugliest London street along which Dick Butler 
had walked would be more to her than this. Was she never to see him 
again? Ah! was she never to see him again? And as she thought 
this, his face seemed to go before her eyes. They had been singing a 
little song the night before at the chateau,— 

‘Si vous n’avez rien & me dire, pourquoi venir auprés de moi?’ 
Dreams said nothing to her now. She looked at them ina 
sort of despair as they went by. ‘Why does he come, why does he 
come ?’ sighed the little thing, clinging to the iron crank. *Why am I 
haunted like this?” She felt as if it was cruel—yes, cruel of Fate to 
mock her and tempt her thus; to have brought the fruit, sweet and ripe 
and tempting, to her lips, and to whisper at the same time cruel warn- 
ings? ‘This is for others, not for you. This is for the other Catherine, 
who does not very much care—this will be for him some day when he 
chooses. Do you wish? You may wish, and wish, and wish, you will 
be no nearer—put out your hand, and you will see all these beautiful, 
purple, sweet peaches turn into poisonous berries, bitter and sickening.’ 
‘And yetI did not go after it,’ thought the girl, with a passionate move- 
ment. ‘Why does this come to me, crossing my path, to distract, to 
vex, to bewilder?’ Catherine was but a child still ; she leaned over the 
old moss-grown parapet of the well, and let her tears drop deep, deep 
into it. What a still passage it was down into the cool heart of the 
earth. She heard a fresh bubble of water rippling at the bottom, and 
she watched her tears as they fell sparkling into the dark silent depths. 
* Nobody will find them there,’ she said to herself, smiling sadly at the 
poor little conceit. ‘I will never ery again if I can help it, but if I can- 
not help it I will come here to cry.’” 


it went. 


Even the “iron crank” of the well against which she leans lends 
a chillness and hardness to the picture ; and the bird “that flew 
by, glancing down for an instant with its bright, sleepy eye,” gives 
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just the effect of strangeness, of an observant but unsympathetic 
external nature, which is needed for the special mood. 

There is something of the soft liquid German artistic touch, 
without the German sentimentalism, in these stories,—a special soft 
bright haze in the atmosphere of character, such as distinguishes 
the beauty of a premature summer day in early spring, or an 
Indian summer day in November, from the ordinary English 
brightness. Few English writers can command this soft radiance 
of style. Now and then George Eliot, who is usually clear, keen, 
and distinct, and gives only the softness of a rich speculative 
nature to her pictures, just reaches it, as in the picture in Adam 
Bede of Hetty in her dairy, with the guelder-roses peeping 
through the window; and a very inferior novelist, the author 
of Dr. Jacob, has passages of the same sort of liquid beauty 
in some of the German scenes. Goldsmith’s most beautiful 
descriptions have this liquid atmosphere in great perfection ; 
but it is very rare in our English fiction, and those who have the 
temperament which can give this warmth and unity of colour to 
their pictures too often fritter away their power in the attempt 
to spin out a story of incident and adventure, which straggles out 
far beyond the range of anything they can really feel. The great 
danger of a novelist, is the temptation to let his wish to tell an 
interesting story carry him beyond any situation into which he can 
warmly and vividly enter. ‘The current of the story takes him 
into reaches where he loses the breath of any warm personal 
impulse to guide his imagination. ‘There are true novelists,— 
Miss Bronté, for example,—whose genius leads them to develop 
character by incident and action. ‘There are others who really 
find incident only a very secondary element in their art, and whose 
chief power consists in the skill with which they interpret the 
analogies and the contrasts between the outward world of events 
and the natures affected by it; and if these events are made too 
important in themselves, of independent narrative interest, and 
not mere occasions for painting the variations of mood in the 
actors, they fail, just for the same sort of reason for which Turner 
or Holman Hunt would fail if asked to unroll their intense 
imaginative conceptions of scenery over a few hundred yards of 
panoramic canvas, which could never be seen by any one in a 
single glance, or even connected together in any single conception 
of nature when they had been studied separately. The author of 
The Story of Elizabeth knows her own genius too well to fall into 
the mistake of wiredrawing a perfect idyllic story into a second- 
rate novel, and we should doubt from the specimens of her power 
which she has given us whether she could ever write a story in 
which the interest was in any great degree narrative. Besides, 
however, the beauty of the style, and the delicate though slight 
sketches of character, there is a charm in the (very gentle) satire 
—the pleasant and kindly mockery at the illusions which haunt 
human nature, as, for example, in the following passage on the 
very empty significance attached to all of us at times in the minds 
of others when we happen to come in contact with them only in 
very meagre and rather confined relations :— 

‘** Baptiste, has Madame doe Tracy mere’s breakfast been taken up ?’ 
—‘ Madame desires a little more chicken,’ said Baptiste, respectfully. 
‘ Mademoiselle Picard has just come down to fetch some, also a little 
Burgundy wine, and an egg and some figs.’"—Catherine used to wonder 
at the supplies which were daily sent up from every meal to this in- 
visible invalid. She had seen the shutters of her rooms from without, 
but she never penetrated into the interior of the apartment which 
Madame de Tracy mére inhabited. Once or twice in passing she had 
heard a hoarse voice like a man’s calling Picard or Baptiste (they were 
the old lady's personal attendants); once Catherine had seen a pair of 
stumpy velvet shoes standing outside her door. That was all. Old 
Madame de Tracy was a voice, an appetite, a pair of shoes to Catherine, 
no more. Everybody is something to somebody else. Certain hicro- 
glyphics stand to us in lieu of most of our neighbours. Poor little 
Catherine herself was a possible storm and discussion to some of the 
people present—to Marthe a soul to be saved, to Madame de Tracy a 
problem to be solved and comfortably disposed of ; to Monsieur Fon- 
taino, carried away by his feelings, the unconscious Catherine appeared 
as one of the many possible Madame Fontaines in existence, and cer- 
tainly the most graceful and charming of them all.” 


Is it, by the way, a stroke of gentle irony when our author tells 
us (p. 275) that ‘ George Eliot has nobly written that the king- 
dom of heaven is within us?” Does she mean to insinuate that 
George Eliot has become so entirely the literary interpreter of our 
modern Christianity that when she echoes the words of Christ 
they have a new power for us? or is she ignorant that George 
Eliot’s ‘noble ” words are taken verbatim out of the Gospel of 
St. Luke? If the former, the irony is somewhat subtle, though 


No English writer is more intensely modern in the subjectivenes 
(to use a horrid but indispensable phrase) of her thought and 
feeling than the present author, and we doubt if the words of 
George Eliot did not seem to her ¢ruer than Christianity, tho 
they are really only the central thought of Christianity itself, 











SPIRTTUAL PHILOSOPHY.* 

| Forty years since, when the name of S. T. Coleridge haq 
| become to a small but zealous band of disciples the representative 
| of a genius eminent not only as a poet, but asa philosopher, g 
belief existed, founded on what Mr. Simon calls “his inveterate 
mental habit of magnifying the projected into the ‘half done,’ 
and the begun into the ‘almost ready for publication,’ ” that the 
master would soon give to the world an opus magnum destined to 
prove ‘‘ that the whole scheme of the Christian faith, including all 
the articles of belief common to the Greek and Latin, the Roman 
and Protestant Churches, is ideally, morally, and historically true” 
(Aids to Reflection, fourth edition, I. ii.). On Coleridge's death, how. 
ever, it was found that for this work he had really made no pre- 
paration beyond the fragments subsequently published under Mp. 
Green’s authority in his Literary Remains and Confessions of an 
Enquiring Spirit. The work now edited by Mr. Simon from the 
MSS. of Mr. Green must be described as intended to supply this 
deficiency : a work doubly posthumous, the labour of a man who 
had devoted all his energies to deliver as the “ legacy of Cole. 
ridge to the world a system of Coleridgian philosophy,” published 
after that man’s death. 

An interesting memoir of Mr. Green prefixed to it depicts the 
excellence of his character, the eminence attained by him asa 
scientific surgeon, and the diligence with which, during the last 
thirty years of his life, he devoted himself to ‘‘ systematize the 
Coleridgian doctrines, and test their applicability in all branches of 
knowledge, theology, ethics, politics, political history, ethnology, 
language, zsthetics, psychology, physics and the allied sciences, 
biology, logic, mathematics, pathology, by a thoughtful study of at 
least the basial principles of these sciences,” combined with care 
to ‘‘keep himself well au courant of the common talk of his own 
time.” ‘The knowledge of these facts may serve to claim attention 
to the treatise on which, when conscious, from the signs of bodily 
decay, though unattended by any loss of mental power, that his 
life would not allow him to lay before the world the results of 
these encyclopzedic labours, Mr. Green concentrated his energies, 
in order to exhibit in a compendious system the doctrines, theolo- 
gical and ethical, which he deemed most distinctively Coleridgian : 
a work in our judgment well deserving the notice of those who 
desire to link their religious and philosophical beliefs into a con- 
sistent whole, whether they do or do not accept the principles of 
unity offered to them by Mr. Green. 

The book falls into two great divisions, each forming a volume, 
the first treating of the general principles of philosophy, as the 
foundation of the proof given in the second that the Christian 
religion rests upon and affirms these principles. With the dia- 
lectic it is scarcely desirable for a popular journal to deal. Our 
readers will find it somewhat technical, and we proceed at once 
to the more important part of his subject, his philosophy of 
Christianity. 

Here he has to grapple with the great problem of the origin of 
evil; and as Mr. Green’s solution of this problem is the key to his 
whole theology, we will endeavour to make our readers understand 
it. Evil he defines to be essentially se/fishness (1, 292), the ten- 
dency of the individual will to assert itself as absolute, without 
regard to the principles of spiritual integrity awakened in it by 
the universal light of reason, and in which its true well-being con- 
sists. ‘This tendency Mr. Green declares to be inherent in the 
will, as will (IL, 9). Now, if this be so, while the recognition by 
the individual will that its own highest good is inseparable from 
self-denial is, as Mr. Green presents it, a gradual attainment, the 
problem would appear to be solved in stating it. But Mr, Green 
goes a great deal deeper for his solution. ‘Taking his stand upon 
the ‘mythos ” of the third chapter of Genesis (II., 369) and the 
corresponding traditions of other Eastern races, interpreted by the 
idea, he assumes that the Absolute Will, as the supreme good, in 
order to actualize itself, and manifest its being, ‘ generated” 
in its own image wills partaking of the perfection of this 
Being, but of whom, nevertheless, some, in ‘* some manner which 
we know not,” fell from the absolute ‘by the determination 





not without a force of its own :—but we suspect that with all her 
delicate insight into the religion of sentiment, the author of The | 
Village on the Cliff attributes this saying to George Eliot in the | 
nineteenth century, and not to the New Testament in the first. 


to be each in itself,” and produced the contrary of true being, 





* Spirdual Philosophy. Wounded on the teaching of the late Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. By the late Joseph Henry Green, F.R.S Ye Edited, with a memotr of 
the Auth. r's life, by Johu Simon, F.R.S. gillan and Co 65. 
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Fades, i, £0 cs1B6G, that which is below intuition; darkness, 
craving, anguish, a striving to be under mutually destructive con- 
tradictions, indefinite blank multeity, in short, chaos, ‘a moral 
confused possibility of being.” But the infinite love of God could 
not leave this mass of evil will devoid of any way of deliverance. 
‘Accordingly, the Logos, or original principle of Alterity (i.e., of dis- 
tinctive being) in the Divine Will, in whom is embodied the idea 
of humanity, the author of all communicated and derived being, 
the progenitor of that ‘“‘heavenly community ” from which the 
evil will fell, undertook its deliverance from Hades, by producing 
Nature, a8 & “redemptive process,” of which the final end 
and consummation is the reunion of the fallen non-absolute will 
with God, “when, through Christ, the divine humanity, man 
shall have become not only a living soul, but a spirit made per- 
fect” (IL, p. 374-5). 

This conception realizes the saying attributed to Coleridge, 
«that the modern school of philosophy made of Nature a goddess 
in petticoats, but he would show that she is really the Devil 
in a strait-waistcoat.” No doubt it ‘sufficiently explains the 
universal prevalence of evil [on the earth], without at all impugn- 
ing the opposite principle, that man in the continual aid and 
support of Almighty God has adequate strength of will to resist 
the temptation thereto ” (II., 389), while it escapes the difficulties 
inseparable from the common theological supposition that the 
Devil is ‘a self-conscious being, with high intellectual powers, 
adequate to thwart the designs of the Almighty, with the will and 
means to carry out a deliberate design of unmixed malignity and 
wickedness, and with the necessary ubiquity and omnipresence, in 
the very recesses of the human heart, and of indefinite spiritual 
powers, which could be scarcely less than divine” (II., 402). 

This we concede to Mr. Green. But whether his conception 
does not create difficulties as formidable as those it avoids may be 
reasonably questioned. ‘‘ Order, harmony, and beauty, in one 
word, Kosmos, the world,” arose, we are told, ‘“‘ out of Hades, the 
dark, the undistinguishable, the turbulent, the confused,” by the 
action of ‘the Logos.” ‘‘ Distinction and unity are the two co- 
eternal and co-essential forms of the self-manifestation of the abso- 
lute. Now, we heed only suppose a resisting yet recipient subject 
upon which the energy should act, and the power of distinction with 
unity. ... . . becomes the definition of Law.” ‘ ‘Therefore all 
things partake of true being only as and in the exact proportion 
in which they are the subjects of law, but this law is the energy, 
the omnipresence of the Divine Word” (II., 375). 

But can the laws of nature be separated from the nature of 
which they are the laws? What are these laws but conceptions, 
by which we make intelligible to ourselves the phenomena arising 
from the constitution of the bodies which we talk of as subject to 
them—conceptions which, if the constitution of these bodies were 
to change, must change with them. ‘The succession of day and 
night on the earth follows a law, or regular order of lengthening 
and shortening, varying with each change of latitude. But this 
law is only a consequence of the form of the earth, its speed of ro- 
tation, its revolution round the sun, and the direction of its axis; let 

any of these particulars alter, and the law of day and night would 
alter also. It has no existence apart from the constitution of the 
“recipient” material which resists the action of light. Again, 
this light, which according to Mr. Green is the antagonist to 
Hades, is itself subject to laws of its own, determined by the 
constitution of the ether whose movements produce it as much as 
are any of its resisting recipients in that Nature which he calls 
“ the dynasty of darkness” (I., 379). It exists more emphatically 
than any other object of sensation in that ‘ transition from the 
potential to the actual,” which he declares to be the character of 
“all that has its ground in Hades” (II., 376), and is now gene- 
rally supposed to arise from the incessant tremors produced in 
the ether by the unimag inably rapid molecular movements appa- 
rently inseparable from the constitution of what is commonly 
called matter, i.c., Mr. Green's “ resisting recipient.” Mr. Green 
substitutes a process of redemption in place of what is usually 
styled creation, and asserts that “in the ascension which forms the 
process, and which is necessarily a process because of the resist- 
ance, the evil will is never actual; the law is actual, but as such 
includes and neutralizes the evil (II., 377). But if the law has no 
existence except in and by the constitution of that which is said 
to be subject to it, this subject, not the law, is truly actual, so that 
Mr. Green's theory must land us in the conclusion, most repugnant 
to his intentions, that the universe in which we dwell is “the 
actualization of the evil will.” We see no way of escape but in 
rejecting his ‘ fall of the Angels” as wholly unproved, and seeing 
in that process, which Mr. Green converts into a secondary divine 
action or scheme of redemption, the primitive act of creative evolu- 





tion—an evolution culminating in that manifestation of the love 
of God in Christ by which man can be redeemed from slavery to 
the selfish desires belonging to him as a natural individual, and 
raised into “ the glorious liberty of a child of God.” 

Space forbids our discussing the other topics treated of in this 
second part of Mr. Green's philosophy, of which we can only say 
generally, that while full of profound thought and noble senti- 
ments, it falls continually into the error illustrated by his theory 
of the origin of evil, that is, it treats what are merely hypotheses 
respecting the universe and its Author, founded on the relations 
observable between the human spirit and that upon which we act 
or which acts upon it, to be entertained only under the conditions 
of constant verification by experience, as if they could be demon- 
stratively deduced from intuitions of the divinely enlightened 
Reason, and constituted a revelation of unquestionable realities. 

The error appears to us dangerous in proportion to the value of 
the cause which it tends to discredit. Man is conscious of a power 
of will, which within him is intimately connected with his whole 
nature in its strength and its weakness, with aversion and love, 
with imagination and reflection and duty, while through his bodily 
organism it can act upon that nature which he finds without him 
by producing motion, and thus asserts its close relation to the 
universe of phenomena, which science seems now on the point of 
resolving into modes or results of motion, or the resistance to it. 
Thus the study of the external world, or what we commonly call 
reality, though it is known to us only by a succession of appear- 
ances, is bringing us back to the study of will and thought, where 
alone we have an immediate knowledge of anything permanent, 
where, therefore, rather than in this phenomenal world, we should 
look for abiding realities. The philosophy of Coleridge and 
Green seeks to turn our inquiries to this channel, aud in selecting 
the Will as the ultimate principle of being points, we believe, to 
the true object of philosophical research. Its defects lie in its 
method of investigation. That distinction of the reason and the 
understanding into superior and inferior mental faculties, bor- 
rowed by Coleridge from Kant, has gradually melted away, in the 
systems raised upon the foundations laid by the great metaphysi- 
cian of Koénigsberg through the labours of succeeding thinkers, 
and may be better described as the difference of function belong- 
ing to the double process of construction and analysis by which 
our intelligence does its work. Reason we apprehend to be the name- 
for the unity of the mental powers separately known as imagina- 
tion and understanding, of which the understanding is perpetually 
engaged in analyzing what the imagination puts together ; resolving 
its constructions into their component parts, and deducing to their 
logical consequences the conceptions embodied in them. Mr. 
Green defines Reason to be “the principle of unity in distinction 
and distinction in unity,” and declares that in this principle the 
idea of a will-act is to be found (I., 243). We accept the 
statement, and are ready to recognize, with Mr. Green, in this 
tendency of the reasonable will, the affinity between man’s nature 
and that divine Logos who ‘ lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” But we conceive that this tendency requires to be 
accurately distinguished from the acts by which it is expressed. 
The reason of man, in its search after unity, can form ideas, that 
is, constructions of his imagination, which not only enable him to 
grasp into one an endless diversity of particulars, but appear truly 
to express natural moles of action,—e.g., the idea of gravitation. 
But that such ideas do express anything beyond constructions of 
the human imagination, can be ascertained only by carefully testing 
them by comparison with experience. ‘To assume, as Mr. Green 
does, that we are justified, without this process of verification, in 
treating any of our ideas as ‘spiritual truths spiritually discerned,” 
imparted ¢o our reason by the divine reason, is, we fear, to lay our- 
selves open to indefinite delusion, In fact it denies that very principle 
of the freedom of will on which Mr. Green's philosophy is founded. 
That man can attain to necessary truths, we admit. The vast 
amount of ingenuity expended by those who, like Mr. J. 8. Mill, 
deny this proposition in attempts to explain away the facts which 
prove it, is a sufficient evidence that it is true. But these traths 
concern either the action of our intelligence in its constructive 
operations, whence are derived the categories of metaphysics, or 
constructions formed by us in the exercise of this combining 
power without any reference to sensation, whence arises the 
science of pure mathematics. We cannot rise from these truths to 
truths concerning that which does not originate in the action of 
our own will, otherwise than by the process of induction, which 
commences by experimentally ascertaining what is to be explained. 
That experience does disclose the possibility of a communion 
between the deepest principle of our being, the Moral Will, or 

Practical Reason of Kant, and the Spirit of God, we firmly believe. 
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The fact is one of those truths which no philosopher who would 
make his inductions concerning the universe complete should lose 
sight of. But this communion, though it strengthens and purifies 
our wills, does not otherwise enlighten our intelligence. It makes 
us better men, but not wiser in any other sense than that in 
which goodness is the deepest wisdom. We are satisfied that 
spiritual philosophy must give up all pretension to construct the 
universe a priori by the aid of its own ideas, if it would establish, 
what we hold to be a profound truth, that this universe is the 
manifestation of a power analogous to that power of will which 
renders the formation of these ideas possible. 





RITIER’S GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE.* 

By the publication of these four handsome volumes, Messrs. 'T. 
and T, Clark, of Edinburgh, have added one more to the numer- 
ous claims they had already established on the gratitude of all 
British students of Biblical literature. Among the treasures of 
Continental theological learning embraced in the extensive cata- 
logue of translations which these enterprising publishers have 
placed at the command of the English reader, few, if any, will 
find a wider we'come than the condensed translation of Ritter’s 
labours on the Holy Land now before us. ‘To clergymen these 
volumes will prove not less interesting than instructive and useful. 
Theological students will find in them the most exhaustive store- 
house of facts on the subject existing in the language, while upon 
all the moot points of Palestinian and Sinaitic geography they 
will meet with a condensed summary of all the arguments of every 
writer of note, from the earliest ages down to the period of the 
author’s death. In-a word, these four volumes give the essence of 
the entire literature of the subject of every age and language. 

Ritter’s gigantic work, Die Vergleichende Erdkunde von Asien, 
consists of uineteen volumes large octavo, comprising precisely 
21,000 closely printed pages. Of this mountain of learning the 
geography of Syria, Palestine, and the Peninsula of Sinai forms 
a distinct section, filling six volumes, with 4,506 pages. Some 
estimate of the vast mass of matter contained in Ritter’s work may 
be formed, when it is stated that an unabridged translation of these 
six volumes alone would fill no less than fourteen volumes of the 
size of the four of the English translation now under review (and 
which themselves fill 1,660 pages), while it would have taken 
at least seventy such volumes to reproduce the whole of Ritter’s 
labours on Asiatic geography. It must not, however, be supposed, 
merely because we have but four instead of fourteen volumes in 
this condensed translation, that we have here to do with an incom- 
plete and fragmentary work. ‘The four volumes before us form a 
complete and homogeneous whole in themselves. Ritter’s object 
an dealing with the above-mentioned countries was not to illustrate 
the geography of the Bible alone, but to present a universal 
geography of that portion of the Asiatic continent, in its relations 
to all history, all monarchies, and all social, political, and religious 
changes. Biblical geography was, therefore, included in it as 
simply one branch of an exhaustive scheme. The object of the 
English editor, on the other hand, was simply to present the 
geography of the land in which Judaism and Christianity had 
their birth. It was beyond his scope to include Ritter’s valuable 
researches into the geography of Syria, as connected with 
heathen history, or even to enter into the geography of any of 
the lands connected with Scripture history, except Palestine and 
the Sinaitic Peninsula. In the work of selecting from so large 
a mass of materials the proper portions respectively for 
translation and for abridgment, Mr. Gage, the translator, 
himself an enthusiastic admirer and pupil of Ritter, tells us that 
he took the precaution to consult some of the most eminent living 
geographers of Germany. ‘The readers of these volumes have 
every reason to be satisfied with the result. In the parts he has 
selected for abridgment and condensation, as well as in those he 
has translated without curtailment, especially the masterly mono- 
graphs, to some of which we shall recur below, we think the 
editor and translator has given evidence of the application of com- 
petent knowledge and sound judgment. Not only in the uncur- 
tailed portions of the translation, but also in those parts which 
are more or less condensed, the reader will finda fullness of detail 
ample to satisfy the most eager thirst for particulars. 

Of the literary workmanship of the translation itself we are not 
able always to speak in terms of unqualified approval. The 
translator, as his preface and occasional notes sufliciently testify, 
is a very fair master of English, and the greater portion of the 
four volumes reads with the fluency of an untranslated work. 





* The Comparative Geography of Talestine and the Sinaitic Peninsula. By Carl 
Ritter. Tronslited end adapted to the use of Bibleal students, By Wiliam L, Gage. 
4 wile. large Syo. Kdinburgi: T. aud I. Clark, 1836. 


But here and there,—though we have not observed anything very 
heinous,—there are crudenesses and clumsinesses of expression 
which bear unmistakable evidence of their origin, and which the 
translator will do well to remove from a second edition of the 
work. 

The method pursued by Ritter in treating the geography of 
Palestine, is first to give a general outline of its physical char. 
acteristics, and then to take up its pojitical divisions in historical 
order. He proceeds to give the details of both these branches of 
the subject in the form of so-called ‘‘ Discursions,” i.¢., excursio 
following, in the one case the paths indicated by the physica} 
conformation of the country ; in the other, the high roads, caravan 
routes, &c. ‘To this he adds a full account of the various races or 
tribes who have inhabited the different portions of the country, 
in their chronological succession. In the first of the four volumes 
before us this plan is followed in regard to the Peninsula of 
Sinai. In the remaining three volumes the geography of Palesting 
is similarly treated, commencing with the most remote periods 
and coming down to the present time. Further than this, Ritter 
reviews the whole literature bearing on the geography of Palesting 
from the earliest times down to the year when he was writing, 
adding a brief critical estimate of every important work. To 
this he has added an account of all the more noteworthy maps 
ever published. ‘The editor, taking up the literature at the year 
1852, where Ritter’s review closes, adds a catalogue of all the 
works on the geography of the Holy Land published between the 
commencement of that year and the end of 1865. The list 
amounts to the large total of upwards of 400 works, and is 
followed by a catalogue of upwards of 50 maps and charts 
published in the same period. 

Among those portions of the translation which have been 
rendered without abridgment, Ritter’s masterly monographs on 
Jerusalem (covering upwards of 200 pages of the fourth volume), 
on the Canaanite tribes, Philistia, and manna may be particularly 
mentioned. ‘They each and ail present the latest results of philo- 
logical erudition, scientific research, and the personal inspection of 
localities carried on by travellers on the spot. In regard to the 
nature of manna, Ritter accepts the explanation of Ehrenberg, 
who, in the year 1823, discovered the method of its production. 
It is a kind of gum, caused to distil from the bark of the tamarisk 
or tarfa tree of the Arabs (tamarix yallica maunnifera—Ehrb.) 
by the punctures or incisions of a certain insect :— 

“The small tender twigs Ehrenberg found covered sometimes with 
the little insect which is instrumental in producing the manna (coccus 
manniparus—Ehrb.), an elliptical, wax-coloured, cochineal kermes, about 
three lines in length. Tho incisions were in some places so numerous 
as to give the twigs a warty aspect. Out of these little punctures 
(never from the leaves)—punctures so small as to be invisible to the 
naked eye—there exudes in rainy years a clear sap, which gradually 
thickens and acquires the consistency of syrup. Before and shortly 
after sunrise it is hard, and drops to the ground like hail, in which state 
it is easily gathered in considerable quantities.” 

The fact that manna, perfectly answering the description in 
Genesis, exists in the Sinaitic Peninsula even at the present 
day could not but have been welcomed, we should have thought, 
by every Biblical studeut, as a most interesting confirmation of the 
substantial truth of the Scriptural account of the wanderings of 
the Israelites in the Desert. But there are men who resent every 
natural explanation of the wonders recorded in the Scriptures, as 
though it were derogatory to the Almighty. And so there have 
not been wanting those who have shown some bitterness in regard 
to Ehrenberg’s discovery. ‘Thus Carl von Raumer scornfully 
remarks :— 

“Ehrenberg would have us believe that the children of Israel walked 
under a grove of tamarisk, covered with bugs, and dropping sweetness, 
all the way from Mount Sinai to Edrei.” 

And Dr. Bonar, in his Desert of Sinai, attacks Ritter with 
much asperity for venturing to adopt Klrenberg’s explanation. 
The manna of Sinai, it may be added, is not the manna-of com- 
merce or medicine. It is found nowhere else in the world except 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the holy mountain. The 
manna of commerce is, however, produced in a precisely similar 
manner by an insect from other trees, as by the cicada from the 
ash (fraxinus ornus)in Calabria. The Sinaitic manna is only pro- 
duced in rainy years, ani then only during a single month of the 
year. The Bedouins gather it and eat it spread upon bread like 
honey, regarding it as a great luxury. Sometimes, owing to no 
rain falling, five or six years have passed without any being pro- 
duced at all. At present five or six hundred pounds’ weight of it 
is all the now scanty trees are capable of producing in the season. 
Part of this is taken by the Bedouins to Cairo and sold. It 





fetches about four shillings per pound. 
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In regard to the Dead Sea, a very complete and interesting 
account is given at the end of the third volume, including a full 
description of Lynch's and other expeditions. To these the editor 
has added, in the form of appendixes, an account of M. Louis 
Lartet’s recent investigations on the basin of this lake, on the 
chemical composition of its waters and the origin of its salt, and 
other peculiarities. Ritter’s account of that wonderful city of the 
desert, Petra, the capital of the Nabathzans, whose houses, temples, 
tombs, and mausoleums are all hewn out of the solid rock, and still 
remain substantially unin jured, is also extremely interesting. But 
it would be impossible to mention all the good things in these 
yolumes. We must, however, say a few words upon Ritter’s mag- 
nificent monograph on the situation of Ophir, which we regard as 
ove of the gems of the work. ‘The locality of this place, to which 
the fleet of Solomon, starting from the Idumzan port of Ezionge- 
ber, on the AZlanitic Gulf (the Gulf of Akaba, as it is now termed), 
sailed to fetch gold, and precious stones, and sandalwood, and 

ks, has been a puzzle and a problem to scholars from the 
earliest times. ‘The greatest divergencies of opinion have been 
manifested on this point :— 

“Calmet considers it to have beon Armenia; Hardt, Phrygia; Older- 
map, Iberia; Lipenius and Josephus attribute the name to the Golden 
Chersonese (Further India) ; Relandus and Ouseley think it was Ceylon; 
MacDonald imagines that he finds its location in Sumatra; Dapper, 
Lopez, and Bruce in Sofala and Mozambique; Montesquieu and 
D'Anville, on the eastern coast of Africa. Arias Montanus, Pfeffelius, 
and others have gone still further, looking for Ophir in Peru; while the 

t navigator Columbus was convinced that he had discovered it in 
the West Indies, and wrote in a letter to his Government that ‘the 
mountain of Sopora [a name of Orphir, given in the Septuagint as 
Sophora], which the ships of Solomon were three years in reaching, is 
in the island of Hayti, and has come, with all its treasures, into the 
possession of the King of Spain.’ ” 

Ritter’s treatment of this apparently hopeless question is a 
masterpiece of mature scholarship and sound judgment. ‘The 
whole monograph is a model of its kind. It is the ripe result of 
patient industry and encyclopedic learning, coupled with a calm, 
keen critical faculty. Ritter allows no hint in any known writer 
toescape him. Classical or Jriental, ancient or modern, there is 
no language, from Sanscrit to Spanish, but, if necessary, he calls 
it into requisition. No writer of weight who has started a new 
theory, or with new arguments supported an old one, but finds all 
his arguments carefully weighed and justly dealt with at Ritter’s 
hands. What we are now saying of the monograph on the 
situation of Ophir is, however, applicable to everything our 
author wrote. We have not space here to give asketch of Ritter's 
treatment of the Ophir problem. We must refer our readers to 
the monograph itself. We can barely add that the theory to 
which Ritter inclines, and which he defends against Vincent, 
Quatremére, Keil, and a host of others, is that of Lassen, who, 
proving the Indian origin of the Scriptural names of the articles 
brought from Ophir (except such as had Semitic names), shows 
reason for placing it on the north-west coast of Ilindostan, near 
the mouths of the Indus, and makes it identical with the Ab’hira 
of the Indians. 

We will close with an extract, bearing upon a locality which 
within the past year has assumed an interest far beyond the 
circle of purely Biblical students. Not far from the western shore 
of the Dead Sea there is a subterranean spot to which a celebrated 
allusion was made in the last session of Parliament, and to which 
our author in one of his ‘‘ Discursions” in the vicinity of the 
western shore of the Asphaltite Lake thus introduces us :— 

“A narrow and picturesque gorge runs along the north-east sido of 
the Frank Mountain to Wadi Urtas, displaying high precipitous rocks 
on both sides, on whose crest may be seen the remains of a square 
tower of the village of Khureitun, a little beyond which is the opening 
to an immense cave, which can be entered on foot. Eli Smith, as well 
as Irby and Mangles, have described it under the name of the Laby- 
rinth. They dismounted from their horses, and followed a long and 
winding passage until they reached some natural chambers and caverns 
onboth sides. Atlength they came to a large chamber with high natural 
arches; from this there ran galleries in several directions, forming a perfect 
labyrinth, and said by their guides never to have been thoroughly in- 
vestigated. The galleries, so far as they explored them, they estimated 
to be about four feet high, three feet wide, and free from rubbish; the 
air was sweet and pure. In one apartment were to be seen fragments of 
pottery, and on the walls the names of English travellers who had been 
there, written with coal. The caverns seemed to have once been in- 
habited: the legend calls them the Caves of Adullam.” 

If Ritter has here omitted to supply us with the names of the 
adventurous Britons who, in the lack of chalk or chisel, sought 
immortality on the walls of the Cave by the help of so novel a 
writing material as a lump of Wallsend, the omission, almost 
the only one we have noticed in the whole work, may with safety 
be left to be supplied by our readers for themselves. And should 
the partizans of the hon. member for Birmingham be tempted to 


feel any undue elation at the above independent testimony to 
the justice of his celebrated impeachment, they should not forget 
that the hon. gentlemen, the members for Calne and Stroud, are 
able to defend themselves by the retort that they found their 
underground lodgings distinguished by a remarkable absence of 
refuse, and an atmosphere of the most healthy and salubrious 
description. 





MR. DONALDSON’S CHRISTIAN APOLOGISTS.* 
THE writings of the Apologists possess little of the special interest 
which the name would seem to imply. In these days, when 
Christianity has again to set forth her defence before a sceptical 
world, it might appear an instructive study to examine the efforts 
of her earliest advocates. Viewed in this respect, the Apologies 
are disappointing. ‘They could not, of course, under the altered 
conditions of modern life and thought, have been expected to 
retain a controversial value. But this is not all. There is some- 
thing in Mr. Donaldson's remark, though it cannot be accepted 
without qualification, that these writings were not defences of 
Christianity, but defences of persons accused, as being Christians, 
of certain odious crimes. ‘The charges which heathenism brought 
against Christianity, and which the orthodox soon learnt to em- 
ploy against their heretical opponents, are now important only as 
a psychological study ; but the Apologies are not satisfying, when 
they pass, as they not unfrequently do, to matters of wider and 
more permanent interest,—as, for instance, to the relation of the 
new faith to the beliefs and systems with which it was contending. 
The writers were not, in any case, men of very great intellectual 
power, and it may be doubted whether even the very highest 
genius would have enabled them to judge with comprehension 
and sympathy of philosophies and mythologies with which their 
contact was so immediate and so antagonistic. Nevertheless, 
among these writings are some of the most valuable and interest- 
ing remains of Christian antiquity. The great change which 
strikes us when we pass to them from the Apostolic Fathers, 
marks most instructively the wonderful strides of advance 
which Christianity made the earlier half of the second century. 
This advance shows itself not so much in the numerical increase 
of its adherents, vast as that undoubtedly was, as in the character 
and standing of the men who now appear as its champions. We 
see it to have extended its influence into that class of “ the wise 
and learned” of whose conquest St. Paul may possibly have de- 
spaired, but which he certainly did not disdain. Justin Martyr, 
‘Tatian, and Athenagoras were probably representatives of the 
best intellectual culture of their age, aud did not feel this culture 
to be antagonistic to the faith which they had embraced. It is 
significant that more than one of them retained after conversion 
‘the philosopher's cloak.’ Their attitude marks distinctly the 
progress of the-change which was before long entirely to reverse 
the position of the hostile powers, to make Christianity the domi 
nant faith in the centres of intellectual activity, and to restrict 
Paganism within the limits of the most uncultivated class. 

Kager search has of course been made in writings so copious, 
so ancient, and of such unquestionable authenticity, for matter 
bearing on the great questions of Church government and theology. 
Mr. Donaldson's learning and intelligence are undoubted, and he 
states his conclusion with an uniform modesty and candour which 
we cannot praise too highly ; but he sometimes fails, we think, 
rightly to appreciate the value and the bearing of the statements 
which he discusses. Ile tells us, for instance, ‘‘ that the most 
probable conclusion from the evidence is, that the Churches had 
as yet no fixed organization. ‘They had presidents, but there is 
no proof that there was any distinction between clergy and laity.” 
It is sufliciently obvious that this point of internal organization 
was one on which an apologist addressing an auditory suspicious, 
if not hostile, would be designedly reticent. Something of the 
same objection may be made to the statement that in these writings 
‘there is no sign that peculiar eflicacy was attached to what were 
afterwards called the Sacraments.” Here, again, was a subject on 
which an apologist would be likely to use particular discretion. 
It was his object to represent those for whom he was pleading as 
an inoffensive society, using no practices and holding no doctrines 
which could be injurious to the constitution of the Empire in the 
midst of which it existed. To have insisted strongly on what 
must have appeared the symbols of a peculiar allegiance would 
have been certain to arouse the suspicions which he was most 
anxious to allay. ‘The fact is that Justin unquestionably uses 
language about the Eucharist which displays, to say the least, the 
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strong hold which that institution had obtained on his mind. As 
Mr. Donaldson himself observes, ‘‘ We can scarcely doubt that at 
the moment he was thinking of it he supposed the bread and 
wine really to become the flesh and blood of Christ.” It may be 
true that this **has in modern thought nothing to correspond 
with it.” But it is evidently more remote from Zwinglian than 
from Roman theories. Like the scholastic doctrine of the Real 
Presence, ‘it rests upon a basis of the miraculous. ‘This indeed is 
the tone of thought which we should expect from the circum- 
stances and the mental attitude of the writer and his contem- 
poraries; it is just what we find developed into more formal 
dogma as soon as the activities of Christian thought began to take 
that direction. 

The whole subject deserves to be investigated calmly, and with- 
out prepossession. Most Protestants firmly believe in an age of pure 
theology uncontaminated by sacerdotal or sacramental theories, 
lasting through about the first four centuries. But in truth it is 
idle to look for anything like a continuation of the tone of thought 
which characterizes St. Paul, even in the writers that are nearest to 
his time. That thought, indeed, never ceased to modify Christian 
life and belief. But the Apostle, as he stood alone, so left no 
successors, or at least those successors are not to be found in the 
great Church teachers, in Cyprian or Athanasius, in Augustine or 
Chrysostom. 

The popular manuals of Church history and theology have made 
most readers familiar with the more important statements of Justin 
and the writers who are associated with him. ‘They will find it 
useful to review them in the light of the context which Mr. 





Donaldson's copious analyses supply. Few passages are more fre- | 
quently quoted than the famous description of inspiration in ‘The | 
Hortatory Address to the Greeks,” where the writer speaks of ‘the | 
divine plectrum itself descending from heaven, and using the right- 
eous man as an instrument like a harp or lyre.” ‘The Hortatory 
Address is probably not a work of Justin’s. But the same idea is 
expressed more distinctly by Athenagoras. ‘‘ They [the Prophets] | 
uttered the things that were wrought in them, while the Holy 
Spirit used them as a flute-player would play into his flute.” Noth- 
ing could more decidedly favour the theory of mechanical inspira- 
tion than these expressions, but their controversial value is very 
much diminished when we reflect that they are never applied to the 
only case in which the question is of much practical importance, the 
writers of the New Testament; that they are applied to such pro- 
ductions as the verses of the Sybil and the predictions of Hystaspes; 
and that they are contradicted by the writer’s own practice. As 
Mr. Donaldson remarks, “ His language would lead one to suppose 
that he believed every word in the Old Testament to be inspired. 
But if he did, it seems strange that he should have been so care- 
less in quoting. In the very next sentence following the second 
passage which has now been translated, he professedly quotes from 
Exodus; yet the very form of the sentence is changed, and he 
never hesitates to change words whenever such a change suits his 
purpose.” 

The important subject of the teaching of the Apologists as to the 
nature of the Godhead Mr. Donaldson discusses with great ability 
and fairness. ‘The sum of his conclusions seems to be that they 
held very distinctly with regard to the Son, far less distinctly with 
regard to the Holy Spirit, the views which were afterwards 
elaborated by the divines of the fourth century into the orthodox 
doctrine of the Trinity. Their attempts to explain philosophically 
the mystery led them of course into confusions which might, in- 
deed, be easily paralleled in modern theology. They cannot sur- 
prise us when, for instance, we remember how nearly Archbishop 
Whately, practised controversialist as he was, and acquainted with 
all the pitfalls which beset the subject, came in making the same 
attempt to a distinct assertion of Sabellianism. 

Mr. Donaldson not inappropriately concludes these volumes 
with a full account and a translation of ‘The Letter of the Churches 
of Lugdunum and Vienna.” ‘This is a narrative, told by an eye- | 
witness, of the persecution that raged in those cities in the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius. It is well, after seeing the weakness of the | 
Apologists, the feebleness and confusion of much of their philo- 
sophy, their interpretation, and their views of life, to be brought | 
into the realities in the midst of which they lived. Here at least | 
everything was clearness, manliness, and strength with them. The 
story is told with simplicity and pathos, and contains little or 
nothing of the miraculous to offend modern sentiment. The 
absence of anything like relic-worship is remarkable, and equally 





We have not the space to argue the point, which is indeed 
common-place of ecclesiastical history. It is evident that the 
famous Rescript of Trajan formally excluded Christianity from 
the pale of the religiones licite; nor would it appear easy to 
escape the significance of the fact that able Emperors like 
Aurelius authorized, or at least permitted, the persecution of the 
Church, while careless profligates like Commodus let it remain 
in peace. It is idle to ascribe these acts to subordinate officers op 
lawless violence. Cruel proconsuls and furious mobs were but 
expressing after their brutal fashion the profound conviction of 
polished and humane statesmen, that Christianity was essentially 
hostile to the true Imperium of Rome. 





THE HEBREW BOOKS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Tue ‘Catalogue of the Hebrew Books in the Library of the 
British Museum, printed by order of the Trustees,” has just been 
issued from the press. ‘The collection has grown from one book, 
which the Library possessed in 1759, to the 10,100 and more 
described in this Catalogue; and we are told in the careful preface 
written by Mr. J. Winter Jones, formerly Keeper of the Printed 
Books, but recently appointed Principal Librarian, that the 
national collection of Hebrew books is now the largest in the 
world. Progress is being made in many branches of our national 
life, and notably so in respect to literature and art, which is not 
fully realized by the general public. We have not only to keep 
ourselves abreast of our own times, but to make up for all the 
past generations of apathy. In the present instance, whereas the 
first 90 years of the existence of the British Museum Library 
brought only 600 Hebrew books to its shelves, the following 19, 
up to the present day, brought 9,500. Mr. Zedner, the compiler 
of the present catalogue, may therefore look with a paternal in- 
terest upon the collection, which has been formed almost entirely 
under his supervision. ‘The compilation and conducting through 
the press of this catalogue has engaged him during several years 
of weary work; but he now has his reward in the thought that 
the learned Jews all over the world have at their command a book 
which will have great value as an inventory of their literature, 
besides its more obvious purpose in opening to general use a 
collection the contents of which could be previously only very 
imperfectly known. 

Into this catalogue are admitted works written in Hebrew, 
Biblical and post-Biblical, translations of post-Biblical Hebrew 
books; also works in the Arabic, Spanish, German, and other 
languages, printed in Hebrew characters; bibliographical works 
on Hebrew literature, &c. The fact that the Hebrew characters 
have been used for other languages than the Hebrew is probably 
not universally known. Yet some of the great Arabic writers 
were Spanish Jews, the manuscripts of whose works are written 
in Hebrew characters, probably the ouly ones known to them, 
although the language is their vernacular Arabic. ‘The battle of 
the Churches has been fought over alphabets as well as over 
doctrines. The Moslim, where dominant, as in Morocco, have 
often prohibited the use of the alphabet of the Koran to unbeliev- 
ing Jews ; and these, on their side, have felt equal repulsion to the 
adoption of the letters of the Saracen, even where his language 
was theirs. 

The arrangement of the catalogue is alphabetical, under the 
author’s name; and the numerous cross-references and indexes 
render all necessary assistance. ‘The titles are of course copied 
from the books, and are therefore, in the majority of cases, in 
Hebrew, with explanations and notes when necessary. 

The slightest examination of this book brings vividly before the 
mind, on the one hand, the extraordinary extent of ground over 
which the small Hebrew community has ranged and still ranges, and 
the number of languages which have become vernacular to its 
members; and on the other, the individuality they have always 
maintained, and the bond of union which not their Scriptures only, 
but their sacred language still more, has preserved to them. Here 
we find Jews of Spain, Portugal, Germany, Poland, Russia, Italy, 
and all the countries of Europe, but also of Morocco, ‘Tunis, India, 
and even China; the habitats of those of modern times since they 
have begun to assume surnames being generally recognizable in 
the places from which they chose to be designated. ‘The places 
where their books have been printed confirm the same fact, and 
also hint at the sad history of persecution and expulsion from 
kingdom to kingdom, and exclusion from the greater seats of 
learning to obscure villages and small towns hardly known to 


remarkable is the way in which a later age supplied the defect. | general geography, where their presses could work with no 
We are surprised to find Mr. Donaldson asserting “that the | security but that very obscurity. Of course the Polish and Rus- 
Emperors had nothing to do with the persecution of the Christians.” , Sian towus are most often met with; and here, besides the welk 
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fow. In Germany their books have seen the light 
at places as little known as Rédelheim, Dyhernfurth, Fiirth, 
Sulzbach, Isny ; though the greater cities which had a large 
Jewish community, such as Frankfort, Breslau, and Berlin, are of 
course not infrequent. We find Hebrew books printed from 
Shanghai, in the farthest East, to Baltimore and Cincinnati, in the 
farthest West. 

As to the subjects illustrated by this curious literature, the 
Sacred Tongue is of course mainly used for the elucidation of the 
Scriptures and their appendages—the Traditions of the Fathers— 
and for works on law, which among the Hebrews cannot be dis- 
sociated from Biblical theology ; likewise for instruction in the 
language itself. But the number of works entirely independent of 
Biblical associations is surprising to those who are new to the 
subject. On medicine, natural history, science, history, and 
geography there are no fewer than 500 volumes. Poetry and 
criticism are represented by 770 volumes. But perhaps the most 
curious phenomenon is the translation into Hebrew of fictions such 
as Eugene Sue’s Mysteres de Paris. This, however, is regarded 
by earnest Jews with marked disfavour, as a desecration of their 
holy tongue ; and it certainly must be regarded as at least absurd, 
if not profane, to turn a novel out of a vernacular into a dead and 
learned tongue. We have not heard of any Roman Catholic 
priest having.turned the same book into Latin, which would be a 
somewhat similar case. We need hardly say that, for obvious 
reasons, the same writer’s Juif Errant is not to be found in this 


catalogue. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Modern Culture ; its True Aims and Requirements. Edited by Edward 
L. Youmans, M.D. (Macmillan.)—Dr. Youmans has gathered together 
in this volume a series of addresses on the claims of scientific education, 
and the necessity of its being imparted. Professor Tyndall lectures on 
“The Study of Physics ;” Dr. Daubeny on “The Study of Chemistry ;” 
Professor Henfrey on “Tho Study of Botany;” Professor Huxley on 
“The Study of Zoology ;” Dr J. Paget on “ The Study of Physiology ;” 
Dr. Whewell on “ The Educational History of Science ;” Dr. Faraday on 
4‘ The Education of the Judgment ;” Mr. Herbert Spencer on “ Political 
Education ;" and Dr. Youmans himself on “ The Scientific Study of 
Human Nature.” This is indeed an attractive programme, and almost 
every papor has some food for thought and discussion. Your scientific 
men are rather apt to be tyrants, and to look down on any man who 
cannot pass an examination in the rudiments of their especial branch 
of study. The story of the German pedant who despised Fredorick 
the Great for his inability to conjugate a verb in 4, sometimes occurs 
to us when wo hear of the exclusive claims of science. But we 
are quite ready to admit that till lately science has not met with a 
proper reception in England. Teachers have been too much engaged 
in drumming Greek and Latin into boys, and boys have had too much 








to doin forgetting their classics, to turn their attention to humaner 
studies. Yet the tide is turning surely, though perhaps slowly, and 
such a book as the one before us will give an impulse to the current. 
When boys begin to weigh the attractions of the new sciences against 
those of the old system, one’s only fear is that the old system will run 
the risk of being altogether abandoned. If it still resists the inroads 
of its rivals, it is because, in the words of Dean Gaisford’s celebrated 
sermon, it leads to posts of considerable emolument. 

The St. Stephen's Chronicle, A Weekly Chronicle of Politics, and con- 
taining Full and Accurate Reports of Proceedings in Parliament. Nos. 1, 
2, and 3. (Richard Bentley.)—The weekly issue of the previous week's 
debates in a substantial pamphlet is an exceedingly good idea, which ought 
to be a successful one. Literary men and politicians who cannot subscribe 
to Hansard,—indeed Hansard comes out rather late for use, as well as 
being rather expensive,—will keep it as a book of reference. But Mr. 
Bentley must improve the actual form of the Chronicle. The quotations 
from newspapers at the beginning, are quite useless, and a great waste 
of space. The Parliamentary chronicle should be headed with a running 
title, indicating the day of the week and the subject of debate, for more 
easy reference. And the reports should be fuller. If we are not 
mistaken, even the Zimes’ report has been, in many cases, very much 
abbreviated. 

Meditations on the Actual State of Christianity, and on the Attacks which 
Are now being Made upon It. By M. Guizot. (Muarray.)—M. Guizot dis- 
likes the positive philosophy so much that he has mado these medita- 
tions chiefly negative. There is not much in them that is tangible and 
to the point. We hear a great deal about Christianity, but we are never 
told exactly what M. Guizot understands by it. If we have not mis- 
taken him, he seoms to look with great admiration on the con- 
duct of the Bishop of Orleans at the timo of the Encyclical as 
eminently Christian. In one page we are told that Monseignour 
Dupanloup proclaimed his frank acceptance of all kinds of free- 
dom. “Free institutions, freedom of conscience, political liberty, civil 
liberty, individual liberty, liberty of families, of education, and of 
opinions, these aro points on which we make no difficulty, we accept 
them frankly.” Yet when the Encyclical aimed at substituting the 
exact opposite for all these liberties, the Bishop of Orleans thought it 
his duty to defend the Papacy at all hazards. “After having played 
the part of a sagacious counsellor, he played that of a faithful champion, 
and he inflicted upon her adversaries blows so sturdy, that the latter 
were in their turn obliged to put themselves upon their defence, even 
in the midst of the success that the Encyclical had insured them.’ 
Now, does M. Guizot mean that this is Christianity, or one of the 
attacks now being made upon it? If there is any connection between 
Christianity and truth, wo should rank it with tho latter. But if 
Christianity means not truth, but tradition, the Bishop may have been 
right, after all. 

International German Reader. By Edward A. Oppen. (Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin.)—The selections in this book are prefaced by a few 
pages of grammar, but not more than is necessary to guide the student 
through Mr. Oppen’s course of reading. Woe cannot say that we have 
gone through the course, but we have dipped into the book at sevoral 
places and recognized some of the old friends of our days of travel. 
Perhaps the collection might have been larger, but the choice of pas- 





sages is good, and, as far as it goes, the book is complete. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT 

Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 

ublic,and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, fur quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will eusure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
World; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London, 





used for flavouring Custard, Blanc-manges, &e., and al 
kinds of Pastry. Soli retail by Chemists, Grocers, &., 


in botiles 1s. and Is 6d. each. 
denhall 


really delicious. 
9 Great 8°. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate street, 
January 1, 1567. 





Wholesale — PRESTUN and SONS, 88 L 
street, E.U. 





PesersT = SOAP.— 

The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE TABLET” 
is famed for its deligktrul fragrance aud benelicial effect 
on the skin. 

Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of 
the Self-Fitting Candles. Sold by Chemists, Vil au 
{talian Warehouseu.es, and others. 

*,* Use noother. See name on each tablet. 


—_- “ GLOVE-FIT LING” 
| CORSETS. An e-tirely new principle with new 
| Spring Fasteuing. Manufacturers of the “ Prize Medal 
Crinelines.” ‘Trade Mark, a“ Crown. 

GOOD STATE of HEALTH may 

be securrd by the simple aud cheap process of 
taking PARR’S LIbE PILIS whenever there is any 
symptom of indisposition, They promote appetite, aid 
digestion, purify the blood, and keep the bowels regular. 
—Muy be had of any Cuemist. 
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LONDON AND GENERAL WATER 
PURIFYING COMPANY (Limited). 


PATENT CISTERN FILTER, charged solely with 
animal charcos]. The latest patented filter in general 
use, and requiring when once fixed no attention what- 
ever. Patronized ard used by Her Majesty the Queen 
at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the 
élite of the medical profession, and at the Fusilier 
Guards’, Middlesex, St. George’s, German, and London 
Hospitals, and at the Regent’s Park and Tower Bai- 
racks, and numerous institntions, breweries, &c. 

Professor Fravkland, F.R.S., in his analysis of the 
waters for December, 186, in the report to the Regis- 
trar-General, states, “ With regard to the filtration of 
this water [ New River] through animal charcoal. it will 
be observed that, alihough the total daily domestic 
supply of a house on Haverstock Hill has pxssed 
through the sare filter for seven months, the animal 
charcoal sti!] retains practical'v unimpaired its power of 
abstracting organic impurities.” 

*,* The above filter was sup; lied by this Company. 

The filters may be seen in Operation, and ful! particu- 
Jars obtained, on application to the Secretary, at the 
offices, 157 Strand, Loudon, W.C. (four doors from 
Somerset House). 


SPECTACLES. 
presrecrns ADAPTED by the 
VISOMETER., 

An INSTRUMENT for rigidly ASCERTAINING the 
FOCAL LENGTH of KACH EYE—these very fre- 
quently differing—forming the only safe methed for 
Suiting Defective Vision with Optical Aid so as to pra» 
serve the blessings of sight to EXTREME OLD AGE. 

From Principat Sik Davin Brewster. 

“T have seen and examined Mr. Salom’s apparetus for 
ascertaining the focal Jength of each eye, with the view of 
fitting them with suitable spectacles or eye-glasses, aud 
there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for those 
purposes.” Prices most moderate. 

SALOM and CO., 137 Regent street, London, W., 
and 98 Prince’s street, Edinburgh, 


HE ONLY SALVATION for WEAK 

EYES.—The prickly, watery, and burning sensa- 

tions so injurious to the eyes caused by the use of gas 

and other artificial lights. are entirely obviated by 

SALOM'’S Her MAJESTY’S READING LAMP. Price 

from 10s 6d. Catalogues gratis. 

SALOM and CO., 137 Regent street, London, W., 

and 98 Prince’s street, Edinburgh. 








IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
Pht <i 
* GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
a + Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remitiance. 
eC 109 Strand, W.C. R. SMLI'H, Manager. 





ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 
ao] 
ROGGON and CO., Manufacturers, 
63 New Ear! stree 
{5 jie” } London, E.C. 
59 GrorceE SquaRr, GLASGOw. 

2 Gorke Piazzas, LIVERPOOL. 
PARTRIDGE ANDCOOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENI'S. 
192 kKIF KT SIREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, aud 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 48, and 58 
per ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 28 and 2s 6d per ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOULSCAP, 83 6d per 
resm. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 48 and 6s 6d per ream. 
LEITER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 4s; ruled, 43 9a 
tr re. m, 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 5s; 1 ued, 53 6d per ream. 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s Gu, Us Gd, and 
7s 6d per 1,000, 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPKES, ls 
per 100, 

CUPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 

An ILLUSTRATE) PRICK-Lisi of lukstands, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Puotographic Albums, Writing Cuses, Wc., post free. 

i stublished 1841, 


mPHE NEW CITY SHOW ROOMS 
FOR 


TABLE GLASS, CHINA, and CHANDELIERS. 
J. DEFRIES and SONS 
have now opeued their 
NEW CITY sHUW KvOMS, 
Containing an entirely new, eXteusive, and beautiful 
stock of the above Guods, of their own mauuiacture, aud 
respectiully invite an inspection of their latest desigus in 
Lawps, Chandeliers, Bieaktast, Dinuer, aud Dessert 
Services, & 


c. 
147 HOUNDsDITCH, 


EA-SICKNESS PREVEN'TED-—By 
the use of SIMPSUN’s newly invented PATENT 
SEA CHAIR, the travelling public suttering frum Sea- 
S.ckuess may obtain au iutallible preventive or cure. 
Pateuted in ull the cou. tries ot Europe and tie United 
S.ntes of Americas, and suld by KHOADS aud SONS, 1 
V.ue street, Minories, London, E.C. 
“Hye VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 
Centre of Rooms, to furm two settees and two 
eury chains, & great improvement on the ordinary ottio- 
mau. Unly vi ‘I. H. biLMER aud SUN, Easy Chair 
aud Suta Mauutactuiers, 31, 32, aud 28 Beruers street, 
Uatoid sect, W., aud o4 and 3d Ciimiles street, W. 
An illustrated price listseut pust, fice. 














DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1845. 
| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
Dublin Prize Medal. 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
and very wholesome. 


Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 

Sold in bottles, 3s 81 each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesa'e, at 8 Great Windnuill 
street, London, W.—Observe the rel seal and pink label; 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


JEPSINE. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for adiministering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON_ 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Lonudoa,W.C. Pepsiue 
Wine in bottles at 3s, 53, and lus each. Lozeuges in 
boxes at 28 6d and 436d e1cu, Popsiue Glovules iu 
bottles, at 2s, 33 6d, and 6s td each. 


TroNTIcCc BITTERS.— 
Unrivalled stomachic stimulant, palatable and 
wholesome, is WATERS’ QUININE WINE. Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Coulectioners, &., at 503. a duzeu. 
Manufactured by WATHR3 and WLLLIAMS, 
Martin's lane, Cannon street, Lond on. 
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|: OWLANDS’ KALYDOR is univer- 

sally esteemed by ladies for its improving and 
beautifying effects on the complexion and skin. It 
eradicutes ali reduess, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, and 
disculourauions, and renders the skin soft, clear, and 
blooming. Price 4s 6d and 8s 6d per botile. Soild by 
chemists and perfumers. *,* Ask for “ROWLANDsS' 
KALYDORK,” aud beware of spurious aud peruicious 
articles under tue name KALYDOR. 


MHE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 

ESSENCE.—Tie most scientifically prepared aud 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever mbtroduved ; re- 
stores to their normal coudition all the secretions, ou the 
integrity of which perfect heal. hdepenis. Lt is aspaciti: 
for debility of all kinds, avd (rom us containing, a aong 
other ingredien:s, pepsine aad phosprace of soda, will 
prove highly beueticial to the uervous and dyspe,tic. 
Price 88. per bottle, or four quautties iu one for 22s, 
Sule agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and C»., 62) Oxford 
street, W.C., aud 3 Culium street, Feucuurca street, 
K.C., Loudon. 





YOUGHIS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are EP FECTUALLY CURED 
by KEATING'S COUGH LOZWNGItS. Statistics 
show that 50,000 persons annually fall Victims to Pul- 
mouary Disvrders, including Consumption, Diseases 01 
the Chest, aud the Kespiratury Organs. Preveutioa is 
at all times better than cure; be tiuerefore prepared, 
during the wet aud Winter season, with a supply of 
KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES, wuich possess the 
virtue of avertiug as well as curing a cough or cold ; 
tuey are good alixe for the young or for the aged. 
Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s 1}d,and tins, 23 9d, 
4s 6d, and lus Gd each, by THOMAS KKATING, 
Chemist, &c.,79 Sct. Paul's Churchyard, London. Re- 
tail by all druggists aud pateut medicine veudors in the 
world. 


Just publ.shed, 2d; sent by the Author for 3 stamps. 
\ thee aad . 
GLINESS and BEAUTY; being a 
Pamphlet descriptive of articles and means used 
for improving the appearauce. By ALEX. ROSS, 248 
High Holborn, London. 


~ PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIVES OIL, which 
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speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 61, 
53 6d, aud lis 6d.; sent by post for 54, 84, and Lit 
stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, aud 
all Chemists. | 





ONDERFUL DISCOVERY. —Corns 

cured in one day, by using ALIX. ROSS'S 
CHIROPO. This preparation gradually dissolves the | 
Corn in a few hours, removing the very root. Price 43 ; | 
sent by post for 60 stamps. 248 Higi Holborn, Loudon, 


and all Chemists. | 
AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High | 

| 

| 





H Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
PLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemeu’s Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 3s 64, 53 Gi, and Lis Gd; sent free 
for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. Had of all Chewists. 





G REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

Loudon. —ALiX. ROSS 3S HAL DYE produces 
a perfect colour imme liately it is used. It is perua- 
nent, aud perfectly naturalin efect. Price 33 tid, 53 6d, 
and 10s 64; seut by post for 54, 84, aud l44 stumps; | 
and all Chemists. 


AIR DESTROYER. — 248 = High | 
Holborn, Loudoun. —ALEX. RJUSs'’s DEPILA- 
TORY removes sapertiuous hair from the face, neck, 
aud arms, without effect to the skiu. Price 3s td, 5s td, 
aud lls 6d; seut for 54, 84, aud Lid stamps. Had of | 
all Chemists. 


porw REMOVER.—AIl Diseases of 

the Skin are improved by one dose of ALiX. 
ROSS'S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. ‘Tuey remove 
reduess, sallowuess, &c. 25 Yd and 7s bd; or post for 40 
aud 10U stamps. ALEX. RUSS, 248 High Huiboru, 
Loudon, and all Chemists. 





A LEX. ROSS’S ENAMEL (as used by 

Madame VES!IRIS).—<All Linpertectious of the | 
Skin are hidden by its use, and a transcendeut beauty 
produced to the face. Price lus Gd, seut for Stamps. 
248 High Holboru, Loudou, and all Cuemists. 


AIR COLOUR WASH.—By washing | 
the head with this beautifully perfumed Wasu, 
iu Seven or teu days the Lair assumes is original coluur, | 
aud remains so by au Occasional using. 10s dd, seut for | 
sumps. ALEX, ROSS, 248 High Holborn, Loudon, | 
aud all Cheuists. 








. a, 
VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA, 
Mlustrated PRICE > LISTS of Overland Tarn 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteans, Leath > 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on appli Bags, 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, naxt qa." 
Somerset House, Strand, London. i 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.U. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
LENFIELD STARCY 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862 
This unrivalled Starch ia 5 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to | 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER Usep, - 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares jt to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIgD; 
and the above award by some of the mo. i 
scientitic men of the age ot eminem 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY, 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London, 


SAUCEK.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAuceE 
j Tuis deiiciuus condimeat, prouounced by Cou. 
nvisseurs 
“THE ONLY 


GOOD SAUCE» 
is prepared sulely by Lea and Pesatys, 

The publicare respectiully caucioNed against worthlass 
imitatious, and shvuld see tuat Lea aad Peaaixs” 
Dawes ure Ou wrapper, label, bute, aud stovpar, 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRIN” SAUCR, 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors 
Worcesier; Messrs. CXUSSE aud BLAUK WEL: 
Messrs, Barctay and Sons, Loaion, &, &, anj yy 
Grocers aud Oilmen universally. 

TKA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
pease and COMPANY'S TEAS 
are BEST aud CHHAPEST, 
STRONG BLACK TEAS, ls 6d, 2s, 23 4d. 
VERY EXCELLENT BLACK LEA is now only 2s 64 
per pouud. 
PHILLIPS and CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 
8 KING WILLIAM SL’REEL, CITY, LONDON, 0, 
RARK, CHOICE, GENULNE COFFEE, 1s 4d per ]), 
A Price Current Post Free. Sugars at Market Prices, 
PHILLIPS aud CU. have uu ageuts. 

PHILLIPS and CO. send all Gouds CARRIAGE 
FRE by their own Vans, withia eight miles of Ny § 
King Wiil.am sireet, City, aud seud Leas, Coffees, and 
Spices carriage tree to auy Kailway Stauon or Marky 
‘Lown in tue United Kingdom, if w tue vaiae of 105 or 
upWarus. 











ae geal WHEAT  PHOs.- 
PHATES, introduced by Dr. Titevuay Fox.—A 
Dietetic Preoparat.ou supplying aa imaportaat dedecisney 
in the ordiuary jouod of Luvaiids and Cuildren, ESPE- 
CIALLY in BREAD and MILK. Sold in bottles at Ls, 
2s, aud 33 each. Noue geuuine without Trade Mark, 

Prepared by I. MORSUN aud SON, 31, 33, aud 124 
Svuthamptou row, Loudou, W.U. 

Agents—Bell aud Co., Chemists, Oxford strezt; 
Barclay aud 5yus, Farriugdou street; Blake, dau dived, 
aud Cu., Chemists, Piccadilly. 
(54s stee and ADVICE to 

INVALIDs. 

BEWARE of SPURIOUS LMLLATIONS of De. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE'S CLULOROVYNE, the original 
aud only geuuine, which i8 the best, salest, aud mst 
etlectual rewedy for 
CUUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHILIS, CONSU MPLLON, 
ASLrHMA, WHUUOPING CUJUGH, CRUUP, DIAK 

KHUEA, CULIC, CRAMP, RUEU AALISM, 
NEURALGIA. 

Observe.—None genuine wituout the words, “ Dr. J. 
Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” ou tae Goverumeut 
slump. Overwheliaiug medical t-stiumvay accomp iwuics 
each vottle.—sSule manulactu.er, J. I. Daveupori, 3s 
Great Russell sweet, Bioowsbury, Loudou, Lue iuasase 
demand eDa vles the pruprieturs tu reduce tie price; it 
is uow sold in botves, 1s Lyd, 2s Yd, 43 dd, aud Ls. 











Me. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be coasaltel ia 
Loudon, at is resideuce, 9 Grosveuuc 3¢., Geosveus 8}, 


ARTIFICIAL TEELH. Important improvemaut, aad 
great reductiva in prices. 
h R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
Bi SURGEON-DEN LIST, 9 Grosveuor street, Gros 
venor square. Sole inveuwor aud exclusive patsutes of 
Artiticial Teeth on a@ soft, elastic, chemically prepared 
india-rubber gun. No wires of uusigutly fasteauss 
are required; tuey are more uatura!, duraule, aul ¢)a- 
furtable than auy yet imuroiuved, aud are adoul We 
Specific gravity of cork, tuus Combiulug lizhtuess aud 
durability beyond any yet produced. They are seil- 
adhesive, reuder support tu the adjviaing teil, are 
fitted ou @ perfectly paiuless priuciple, aud supplied at 
charges wituin tue reach of ali. ee 
Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will fal 
this sysiem parucuiarly adapted tv tier Wales; It Crue 
bines cOwplete euuucialiOn aud perfect uasuicaliva, 
Cousuitation free. 
Observe.—Nv conuection with auy one of the same name. 


\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
z DENTISE£, 52 Fieet street, has mtroduced aa 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLIUN of AKLIFICLaL 
TEELH, fixed without S?KLNGS, wires, or ligatures. 
‘Tuey so perfectly rese wule tue n atural teeth as not fo be 
distinguished frum the originais by tne closest observer; 
they wiil never Cuauge coivur ur decay, aud will be fouud 
Supefior to auy teeLu ever beture used. Luis metaod dyes 
hut require tue extraction of ruots, or any patutul opera 
tivu, aud will support aud preserve teebu Ludi are luvs, 
aud is guarauieed to resiure acliculativd aud uissiiod 
lun. Decayed teeth stvpped aud coudeced sound aus 
useful iu mastiCalivu. 
52 Fleet swwest—At ho.ae from 1) till 5. 
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RADFIELD.—ST. ANDREW’S 


COLI EGF, BRADFIELD. near READING — 
ated by Royal Charter. One Exhibition of £50 

Mf £25 will be open in April next to Candidates 
ool oe sion to this School. —For information apply to 
for Sdn Rev. THOMAS STEVENS, Bradfield, near 
oe: or to the Honorary Secretary, J. H, PATTE- 
PON, Fen: at his Chambers, 1 Elm court, Middle 
Temple. London. 


ILITARY EXAMINATIONS.— 
IML CANDIDATES for Woolwich, Sandburs, or 
direct Commissions in the Army, and officers about to 
the STAFF COLLEGE prepared in all the 
sonches required at the examitations by a Retired 
veel Officer, who bas passed through the Senior 
tment at Sandhurst, seen.much active service 
ental and on the Staff), and served as a Captain 





of soginee rs in the Crimea. The advertiser has been 
liarly successful in Military tuition, having passed 


prepared. The highest referenvces.— 


he has 
oe , Royal United Service Lustitution, 


Addresr, A. D. C. 
Whitehall, London. 
ee on aD OD TE Ter r rl 
IBBERT ‘lIRUST. — THREE 
SCHOLAR-HIPS will be awarded on this 
founéation after the next Examination, provided that 
three candidates a € declared by the Examiners to be 
duly qualified. The next examination will be held at 
Tiniversity Hal’, Gordon square, London, on Monday, 
Tuesday, end Wednesday, the 25th, 26th, and 27th days 
of November, 1867. Candidates must furnish sat s- 
fectory evidence of age, graduation, and other points, 
the particulars of which may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary of the Trust; and the names and 
addresses of al! cwndidates must be sent to the Secretar) , 
at University Hall, on or before October 1. 
TALEFOURD ELY, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon square, February 22, 1567. 
SCHOOL FRIGATE H.M.S. “CONWAY,” 
j IVERPOOL. sos 
OR PREPARING YOUTHS (turned 
F 12 and under 16) as Officers in the Mercantile 
Marine. The QUEEN gives a Gold Medal each year, 
andalso a Binocuar Glass and £35 towards the Outtic 
of the Pupil obtaining the Admiralty Cadetship. Next 
Session commences 10th April. Terms £50 10s, inelud- 
ing Uniform, &c. Apply to Captain Mow 11, K.N., 
“Conway,” Ruck Ferry, Birkenhead 
CLARKE ASPINALL, Secretary. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSLLLUTION 
for LADIES, Tufnel! Park, Camden road, London. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing Sclooi, 60 Guineas per 


annum. : 
Fee for Residents in Middle School, 40 Guineas per 








anuum. 
Fee for Residents in Elementary School, 3) Guineas per 


Payment reckoned from Entrance. 
Governess Siudents received. Certificates granted. 
For prospectuses, with list of rev. patrons and lady 
messes, address Mrs. MOREL, Lady Principal, at 
College. 


eeerne ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CoaTreRton. 
Last Five nights of the Grand Pantomine, Maich 4th, 
Sth, 7th, 8th, and 9th. On Monday, March 4th, and 
during the week (Wednesday excepted), her Majesty's 
servants will perform Sheridan's Comedy of THE 
SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. Sir Peer Teazle, Mr. 
Phelps; Joseph Surface, Mr. T. Swiubourne, Charles 
Surface, Mr, Barry Sullivan ; Lady Teazle, Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin; other characters by Messrs. Barrett, F. Barsby, 
J. Robins; Mesdames Isabel Adams, H. Vandenhoff, 
Golier. To conclude with the Grand Pantomime, eu- 
titled, NUMBER NIP; or, HARLI QUIN and the 
GNOME KING of the GIANT MOUNTAIN, termi- 
nating with the Graud ‘Transformation Scene. Mr. 
Edward Stirling, Stage Manager. On Mo: day next, 
March 11th, Goethe's Romantic Play of FAUST. 
Pries:—lrivete boxes, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 guineas; 
Stalls, 7s ; dress circle. 5s; first circle, 45; balcony seats, 
8s; pit, 28; lower gallery, 1s; upper gallery, 6d. Box 
office open from Ten till Five daily. Doors open at 
half-past six, performance commence at quarter to sev. D, 


and terminate at hal{-past eleven. 





IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBiG). 
Manu‘actured by LIEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, London, at 
their manufacwwries in South America; analyzed and 
certified genuine by Barou Liebig, the inventor. Per- 
sons suflering from weak digestion, invalids requiring 
strengthening diet, «ged persons, children (particularly 
those of weak constitution or suffering from scrofula), 
infants after being weaned, and ladies ufter confine- 
ment, will find this Exiract, properly prepa:ed in various 
Very palatable forme, extremely useful, ‘Taken with 
Tice, arrow-root, sago, &c., the Extract will be found to 
be an agieeable sutstitu.e for cod-liver oil, aud equally 
efficient. At sea it is invaluable, being an excellent auti- 
scorbutic; also in travelling. It bas proved of great 
value in hot climates, where it is almost impossible, on 
&ccount of the nature of the meat, to obtain govd beet 
tea. It keeps unaltered for yeurs, and in avy climate, 
end enables any ordinary cook to make with ease many 
Of the wost palatable soups, made dishee, aud sauces. 
Caution.—This is the only i:xtract of Meat anulyzed 
And Warranted genuine by Barun Liebig, the inventor, 
and authorized by him to be called LIEBIG'S F.X- 
TRACT of MEAL, or Extractum Caruis Liebig. Every 
Jer of the Company's Extract bears Baron Lieb:g’s Cer- 
Uficate. Several imitauons have appeared in the market, 
Some of them very deticient iu quality. Suld by G. van 
Avbott; Fortnum, Masou, and Co.; Langtous; Maw; 
ee; Foster; Peuler; aud all Chemists aud Italian 
Warebousemen. 
J) ESNEt ORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—Tbe Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
Spproved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
Temedy fur acidity of the stomacu, hearcburn, headache, 
Bout, and indigestion; and as the best mild aperieut 
for delicate cunstiiutions, especially adapted for ladies, 
children, and infauis.x—DINNEFORD aud CU., Che- 
mists, 172 New Boud street, London; and of all other 
Chemists throughout the world. 





The “GREAT EASTERN” for NEW YORK, 
The Steamship 
GREAT EASTERN 
(Capt. Sir JAMES ANDERSON, Com- 
mander), having received new Screw 
Boilers and a thorough refit, will be despatched from 
LIVERPOOL for NeW YORK direct, on WED\ES- 
DAY, the 20ch March, with First-Cla.s Passeugers 

only, returning to BREST on the 9th of April. 

Rates of Passage Money from Liverpwl to New 
York, from Sixteen to Twenty-Six Pounds, according 
to accommodation in the state rooms. 

Future dates of sailing betweeu Brest and New York 
will be duly announced. 

Apply, in Paris, at the Office of the Company, 5 Rue 
Taitbont; in London, to H. starr and Co., 145 Cheap- 
side, or Rucker, Offer, aud Co., 115 Leadenhall stieet ; 
and iu Liverpoul, to 

JOHN H. YATES, 26 Castle street. 


OTICE of REMOVAL.—NORWICH 
UNION FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETIES.—The Business of thes» Socrties is now 
Removed to their New Offices, No. 5) FLEE’ STREET, 
E.C., late the Offices of the Amicabie Society. 


(THe IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY 
of MARSEILLES (Limited). 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that a Call of £1 10s 
per Share has this day been made upon the Shares of 
this Company, payable at the National Bank, 13 Old 
Broad street, London, on Monday, the 18th vay of March 
instaut. By order of the Board 

GEO. M. BRIGHT, Sceretary. 

10 St. Swithin'’s lane, London, March 1, 1867. 

N.B.—The Coupons for the next half-yearly payment 
of Interest (namely, 10s per Share) will be accepied as 
cash on account of the above. 











EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £75),000. 

Diaecrors. 
Lawrorp AcLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-General Heury Pel- ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
ham Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson. Ksq., M.P. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smiti, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 








The Dire.tors are prepared to ISSUE DEBEN. 
TURES on the following terms, viz.:—or one year, at 
5 per cent.; for three years, at 5}; and for five years 
aud upwards, at 6 per cent. per anuum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast Lludia avenue, Leadenhall 
street, London, E.C.—By order, 

hk. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Puid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000. 





Court or Direcrors. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, sq. 
Deputy-Chairmau—WILLIAM SCOT! BINNY, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. Lestock Robert Reid, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, | Patrick F. Rubertsou, Esq., 

M.P. 


Esq. 

Alexender Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esq. 

Chief Manager—Charles J. F. Stuart, sy. 
Bankers—The Bank of Englaud ; the Union Bank of 
London. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payabie at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicheree 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Suanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Syduey, ou ter.as Wiich may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issu: circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties conuected with 
India, the purchase and saie of Ludiau securities, the 
safe custody of Ludian Goverament paper, ths receipt oF 
interest, dividends, pay, peusions, &c., nud the eifecting 
of remittances between the above-named depeudercies. 

They also receive deposits of £1/0 ani upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ novice, aud also for louger periods, 
the terms for wuich may be ascertained ou application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3 ; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadnee ile street, London, 1867. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charccar. 

Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adolaite and 

upon the principal towns in South Austraua, Dvatis 

negotiated and collected.—Apply at the Koyal Bank of 

Scotland ; National Bauk, Lreland ; and at the Company's 

Otlices, 54 Old Broad street, Loudon. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


T= UNITED DISCOUNT CORPO- 

RATION (Limited), 34 Abehurch lane, London. 
—APPKOVED BANKERS and MERCANTILE BILLS 
DISCOUNTED, aud Auvauces made upou vegouable 
Securities. Money in sums of £lv aud upwards received 
Ou deposit, at call, and short notice, ab the Current 
market rates, and for louger pcr.sd3 upou Special terms, 
as agreed upon. 








THE NEW NANTYMWYN MINING 
EXTENSION COMPANY, Limited. 

Incorporated under the Company's Act, 18 }2, whereby 

the liability of each Shareholder is limited to the annvuut 

of his Shares. 

Capita’, £50,000, in 50,000 Shares of £1 each, 5s deposit 

on application, and 5s per Snare on allotment. 

No call will be made for six months, and it is probable 

from the prospects, with the assistance of the ore money, 
that no further ctpital will be reyuired. 


DIRECTORS; 

Major R. E. F, Craufurd, late Kuyal Artillery, 27 Oak'ey 
square, Brompton, L mndou. 

Francis William Stove, E3}., late H-E.LC.S., 15 Royal 
Avenue terrace, Chelsea, and 6 Prospect place, 
Hastines. 

Henry O'Malley, Esq., Barrister, 23 Sidney street, 
Brompton, and Kilbovne House. Mayo, Ireland. 

Christopher Rigbve A’Hmuty, Esq., 157 Cambridge 
street. South B-lgravia, London, 

Henry Clinton Cooper, Ksq., 78 Gloueester street, South 
Belgravia, Loudoa. 

Fiane.s Joseph Slocombe Lester, Esq , Wellington road, 
Gravesend, Kent, and Goodwood road, New Southsea, 
Hants. (With power to at !.) 

Bankers—The North and S,uth Wales Bink, Welsii- 
povl; and Messrs. Jones’ Bank, Llandovery. 

Manager at the Mines—Captaiu RK. Rowse, Mining 
Eugineer. 

Secretary—William Henry Harden, Esq. 

Registered UOffices—5 Batavia Buildings, Hackins Hey, 
Liverpool. 

ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

Tie object of the Company is to acquire three valuable 
mining properties in Carmarthenshire, that is to say, 
New Nanutymwyn, Gilfach, and Glan-Towy. 

New Nantymwyn is a coutinnaion westward of the 
celebrated Nautyinwyn Mines. Tnese Mines have been 
worked to immense profit for centaries, and appear to be 
perieculy inexhaustible. Some idea may be formed of 
the great value of these Lodes from the fact that they 
occupy a Channel of 18) feet in width, consisting of six 
divisions or lodes, and that a sink on one of them 14 now 
yielding eighteen tons of rich quality ore, worth upwards 
of £200, per fathom for Lead. 

Secondly, the Gilfach property consists of a Lead 
Mine, worked to some extent, aud furnished with water 
machinery, in which a discovery of Lead Ore has been 
made by au Adit. It is proposed by the Company to 
extend the shaft downwards on this course of ore, a8 
well as to explore another disc »very of ore in the sett ou 
the Lady Eliza N». 2 Lode, where there is a good back 
of ore ground cropping up to and ex.eudiug a cousider- 
able length aloug the surface. 

Thirdly, Glan-Towy is an old Lead Mine. Shafts 
which have yielded Load Ore in some quantity exist ou 
the top of the hill, and the preseut Company prop »se to 
drive an Adit w prove the vaiue of the Lode uuder the 
old sinks. 

Plans taken from the Ordnance Survey, showing the 
exact position of the Lodes, t gether with gronnd plans 
of the estate sections of the Mines, and reports by skilfat 
mining engineers, are appended, and will be forwarded 
on applicatiun to the Secretary. S ecimens of the ore 
may be seen at the Company's Oitices. 

‘Taking int» consideration the position of the Mines, 
the highly favourable prospects, aud the return of ore 
being i diately lable, the Directors feel con- 
fideut that, with the outlay propused, profits equal to. 
the adj»iuing mines will be participated in by the 
Suareholders. 

Applications for Saare-, to be accompanied with the 
deposit of 53 pec suare, may be made to the Secretary, 
at tue ofliccs uf the company, or to tue Bankers. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 

To rue Dixecrors or rae New NanrYawyN MINING 
Kxrension Company, Limirep. 
Gentlemen,—tHaving paid t» your Bankers the sum 

f£ , being a deposit of 53 per share on 
shares of the above Compauy,I hereby request that you 
will allot me that numb-r, and | agree wo accept such 
shares, or avy Iess numoer you may alloc to me, and I 
agree to sign the Articles of Association of the Oom- 
pauy when required, and I authorize you to place my 
name ou the Register of Shareholders for the shares 


allotted to me. 








NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that no APPLICA- 
TION for SHAKES can be received aiter Saturday, 
March 3), 18,7. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM ard LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, Moveraror Lames, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres, ia Pariaa, Vases, and 
other Oruameuts in a Soow-covu erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45,Oxford street, W. 








SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
O CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, aud Lastres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 Lis. 
Giass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Or 1 Glass, Euglish aud Foreiga, suitable for 





CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

Every one should therefure provide against tuem. 

£1,000 IN CASE OF D#ATH, OR £6 PER WEEK 

while Laid up by lujury, caused by 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND 

(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shoouny, Fisuing, &c.), 

May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 

46 5s tu the 
RAILWAY PASS ENGERS' ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The oldest established and largest Company in the 
World insuring agaiust 


ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


64 Corubill, E.C.; aud 10 Regent street, S.W. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





Preseuts. 
Mess, Export, and Pessishing Orders promptly exe- 
cul 


LONDON—Show-room, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manulactory and Show-roous, Broad. 
street. —hsubiusted 1507. 

PURE WATER. 

THE PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
WATER FILT&ERS 
Are the siwplest and most effecwual purifiers of water. 
Tucy are easily cleaned, very duravie, aud strougly re- 
‘commeuded by the highest medical authorities. 
Prospectus free 
T. ATKINS and SON, 62 Fleet street, E.C. 








| 
| 
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Next weck will be published. 


ESSAYS 


ON REFORM. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. 


MACMILLAN 


and CO., London. 


a i. 
T# E THIRTY-THIRD ANNUA 
REPORT, Cash Account, and Balange.g L 
the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE socieTy et, 
year 1866, is this day petites, aud may be hei 
written or personal application. ong 
CHAKLES INGALL, Actuary 
No. 39 King street, Cheapside, E.C., 20th February 18s 








To Appear in MARCH, price Sixpence. 


THE 


CHRONICL E. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW. 


Containinc: 1. A Critical Summary of Events.—2. Political and Literary Articles.—3. Notices 
of English and Foreign Books. 


Office: 24 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD 


SEE “THE FLORENCE.” 


FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 
In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 
on a Rufile at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed motion, 
fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improvements, for which 
the highest premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1865. 


Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. 


Agents Wanted. 


Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 








Published this day, the following. 


TRANSLATIONS of OVID and VIR- 
GIL in ENGLISH HEROIC VERSE. By Joun 
Bryson Rose, 


4ENEIS of VIRGIL. Post 8vo, 5s 6d. 


METAMORPHOSES of OVID, with 
ARCH ZOOLOGICAL and ANALOGICAL NOTES. 
+ Post 8vo, 5s 6d. 

“Tt ty of spirit, and as regards the general 
rhythm, flows with eare and freedom.”—Saturday 
Review, May 26, 1866. 

“Mr. Rose's average execution is characterized with 
much study of English poetry, and of the English 
language generally, but is, notwithstanding, here and 
there Jax, it should seem through indolence."—Zhe 
Museum, June 1, 1866. 


FASTI of OVID. Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 
‘* Mr. Rose's crotchet may fairly be condoned in con- 
sideration of the bond fide character of his work, his 
eat pluck in going right through with it, his frequent 
Zoppiness in rendering, his wonderful intelligence and 
acuteness, and his lively interest in his author.”"— 
Satu: day Review, December 29, 1876. 


ECLOGUES and GEORGICS of VIR- 
GIL, Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 
DorRE tt and Son, Charing cross. 


D O.M.—The TRIUNE; or, TheNEW 
° RELIGION, Price 2s. 
Truspxer and Co., London. 


SPANISH BOOKs. 


IBLIOTECA de AUTORES 
ESPANOLES. 

A Collection of the Best Spanish Authors, from the 
Formation of the Language to the Present Day. 
Handsomely and correcily priuted at Madrid, on fine 
paper, double columns, imp. §¥o, each volume compris- 

ng the contents of five ordinary volumes. Kach volume 
may be had separately, price 12s. 

A List of the Contents of Vols. I. to LVIII. may be 
dad on application. 

WILLIAMS and NORGATE'’S SPANISH CATA- 
LOGUE post free for 1 stamp. 

Wituiams and Norcate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London: and 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. 


Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 
Comprising Receipts for the Economic and Ju li- 
‘tious Preparation of Kvery Meal of the day, and for the 
Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALEXIS Sorer. 
With Illustrations on Wood, &c. 

* Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 

and larder in the kingdom.”—Zancet. 
Also, by the same Author. 

SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGEN- 
ERATOR; or, System «f Cookery for the Ki:chens of 
the Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, 8vo, 15s, cloth. 

London: Simpxin, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall court, 














Wilth Edition, with Photographic Illustration, price 1s, 
post free. 


HE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER; or, 


Counsels for a Young Author. It contuins Advice 
about Binding, Composition, Printing, and Advertising ; 
also, Specimens of ‘ype aud Sizes of Paper. Itis a 
complete Literary Guide for a novice, aud full of exact 
and trustworthy: information. 

“ We wish we had seen such a book fifteen years ago, 
that’s all. It is full of necessary information; and, if 
thoroughly digested, it will save some head-aches, heart- 
aches, and perhaps—despicable as the consideration 
must be to the child of genius, quaffing nectar above 
the clouds—a few of golden sovereigns, bearing the 
imege and superscription of Victoria the First."—Chris- 
tian Weekly News. 

London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Without. 


PSWICH and COLCHESTER TIMES, 
published every Friday. Circulation, 7,500, Price 
1d, 32 Brook street, Ipswich 


NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. XCL., for MARCH, is now ready. 
ConTENTs. 
1—The Policy of Trades’ Unions. 
2—George Buchanan. 
3—The Political Writings of Richard Cobden. 
4—On the Character of the Old Northern Poetry. 
5—Victor Cousin. 
6—The Oyster Fisheries. 
7—Oxford University Extension. 
8—The Bengal Famine of 1866. 
Epmonston and Dovctas, Edinburgh; Hami.ron, 
Apbams, and Co., London, 


LACKWOUD'S MAGAZINE, | for 


MARCH, 1867. No. DCXVIL Price 2s ¢d, 
CONTENTS. 


ue 





The Army.—Part IT. 

Professor Ferrier'’s Works. 

Hymns of the Populace. 

Mr. Burton's History of Scotland. 

The Inuermost Room. 

Co-Operative Societies. 

Cornelius O'Dowd.—The Bursting Charge—Our Own 
St. Januarius—The Admiral Persano. 

Brownlows.—Part IIT. 

The Ministerial Resolutions. 


W. Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 87. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
MARCH. With Illustrations by F. W. Burrox 
and M. ELLEN Epwarps. 


CONTENTS. 
The Claverings. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XL.—Showing how Mrs. Burton fought 
her Battle. 
‘i XLI.—The Sheep returns to the Fold. 
»  XLIT.—Restitution, 
Edward I. as a Military Leader. 
A Week in a French Country House. Part IT. 
Reminiscences of an English Cadet in the Austrian 
Service, Part IL. 
The Satrap. By W. Frank Smith. (\With an Illustra- 
tion.) 
Ravenna and the P’ne Forest. 
Female Education in Germany. 
A Dark Chapter of Austrian History. 
Ssirn, Etpver and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Third Edition, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
HE WEDDING GUESTS. A Novel. 
By Mrs. Humes Roruery. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





NEW EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. 
Just published, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 
\ ILLIE’S CORN-FIELD— 
The GOLDEN RULE, and Other Stories for 
Children. By Mrs. Roruery. New Kdition, with 7 
full-page illustrations, on toned paper. 
London: F, Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 38 6d. 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas Suorrer, Editor of “ A Book of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” &e. 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ iu oue book 
before."—Jilustrated Times. 

“As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it."—St, James's Chronicle. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 
Db" MOND DUST. By Euiza Cook. 
“A rich and varied collectiou."—Moraing Star. 
“A charming volume.”—Sun, 
Londou: IF. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








OW to FIND an OLD BOOK.— 
APPLY to Mr. WASHBOURNE, 13 Puater- 





noster row, who has made arranzemeuts to search for 
and give reports of any Old Books, Second-Hand 
Books, or Books now out of priat. New Books also 
supplied. Catalogues Pate By 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols, dem . 
Portraits, engraved by Jeens, price - as = 


E MANUEL SW EDENBORG. 

HIS LIFEand WRITINGS. By Wituay Wang, 
In fact a Swedenborg Cyclopedia, wherein the 

History, the Doctrine, and the Other World Experi 

= the on Swede “¥ aes and faithfully set = 

also, the Origin an endition of the Swedenborgian 

Sect. 

Simpxin, MansHatt, and Co., Stationers’ Hall court, 


Le ATION.#€(T AWN: IDE 
CCUPATION of LANDin IRELAND 
—DIGEST of EVIDENCE taken belore He 

Mejesty's Commissioners of Inquiry into the Lawand 

Practice with oe ct to the OCCUPATION of LAND 

in IRELAND. With prefatory notice by the late Earl 

of Devon. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth buards (1,180 pages), pricg 
ds. 

London: Exre and Sporriswoops, East ing 
street, Fetter lane; Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Mall: 
Sranrorp, 6 Charing Cross. ” 

Dublin: Honces and Smirx, Grafton street; ang 
ALEXANDER THM, Abbey street. 





This day is published, price 2s. 


O* EXUBERANT GROWTHS of the 

TONSILS as a Fertile Source of Delicate Health 
and Arrest of Development in Young Persons, with the 
Treatment to be adopted for their Removal. By James 
Years_ey, M.D., Surgeun to the Ear Infirmary, Sack. 
ville street, Author of “ Deafoess Practically Illus. 
trated,” £c. 

Cuvnrcnict and Sons, 11 New Burlington street, 


L? NDON LIBRARY, 
12 St. James’s square, London. 
Founded in 1841. 


P.tron—H.R.H. The Prince of WALES, 
Paesipent—The Earl of CLARENDON, 

The fvllowing are the terms of admission to this 
Lib rary, which contains 82,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Member. 
ship, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and 
ten to town members. Reading-room open from Ten to 
Six. Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edi. 
tion), just published, price 153; to members, 10s 61, 

RO BERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


[Piex for the LAW COURTS— 

The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post, 
5d, contains—Fine View of one of the Best Designs for 
the proposed Law Courts—lllustration of Street Archi- 
tecture—How not to Invest—The Condition of Architec. 
ture and Architects in America—Archwology in Rome= 
Royal Scottish Academy—and Various other interesting 
Papers—with all the News, Artistic and Sunitary.—] 
York street, Covent Garden ; aud all Newsmen. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS,— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has 1 WELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEADS. The stock of each is at once the largest 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to ths public, 
and murked at prices proportionate with those t iat hava 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from.......e+0++ 12s 6d to £20 03 each. 
Shower Baths, from ....... . 830d to £6 03 each 
Lamps (Moderateur), from.. 68 0dto £7 73 each 
(All other kinds at the sume rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ........+. 48 per gullon. 


al ” x 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [IRONMONGER by apponi- 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, seudsa CATa- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwaris 
of 600, Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Stzr- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver aad 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covera, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimuey-pieces,  Kitshea 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cucery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aud Plans 
of the ‘Twenty large Suow-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 1a,2, 3, and 4 Newuren street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's 
place ; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and 
CONSUMPTION are immediately relieve i by Dr. 
LUCOCK's PULMONIC WAKERS.—From Mr. B We 
Cooper, Surgeon, 22 Sianey sticet, Eauiscorthy:—"l 
have used them myself, and ordered them with marked 
benefi.” ‘hey give iustaut relief to astums, cou- 
sumption, coughs, colds, aud all disorders of the breat. 
throat, and lungs. Price ls gd per box. Sull by all 
Drugyisw. 

















| OLLOWAY’'S PILLS— 

PUKE BLOUD.—As this vital fluid, when ios 
healthy state, sustains aud reuovates every part of the 
living system, so When it becomes imp overished or im- 
paired it exerts a precisely Contrary eifect. 1t i3 abud- 
dantly mauifest that auy medicine which does not reach 
the cirewation can never exierminate the disease, but 
any preparation capable of exercising & sauative iufla- 
ence over the blood, must with it be carried to every 
liviug fibre of the frame. ‘Lube lungs, heart, liver, kid- 
neys, aud skin all receive benetit from its more wiule- 
sume condition. Holluway’s purifyiug Pills operate 
directly, powerfully, aud beneficially upow tae mass of 
blood, wuether veuous or arterial. They streagtheu the 
stomach, excite the liver and kidueys, expsl disease 
aud prolong existeace. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH S1REET. 


T AND BLACKETT'S 
HURS NEW WORKS. 


America. By William Hep- 
New Dixow. (Tarp Eprrioyx.) 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Illustrations. 30s, bound. = 
nas“ Times."—“ The author of this very interesting 
book having penetrated through the plains and moun- 
ing of the Far West into the Salt Lake Valley, here 
to us an excellent account of the M«rmons, and 
oe striking descriptions of the scenes which he saw 
d the conversations he held with many of the Siints 
daring his sojourn there. For a full account of the 
singular sect called the Shakers, of their gentle 
- , their admirable schoo's, and their per- 
gal intercourse with the invisible world, we must 
er the reader to this work. Mr. Dixon has written 
thoughtfully and well, and we can recill no previous 
k on American travel which dwells so fully on these 


h vexed subjects.” — ; 
Bi SATURDAY Review.”"—“ Very entertaining volumes. 


We recommend every one who feels any interest in 


human nature t» read them.” 
“Spectator.”—“ A book which itis a rare pleasure to 


read, and which will most indubitably be read by all who 
care to study the newest phenomena of American life.” 


ATrip to the Tropics. By the 


Marquis of Lorxe. 1 vol., with Illustrations. 
[Just ready. 


’ A 
A lady's Glimpse of the Late 
WAR in BOHEMIA. By Lizzie SELINA Even. 
l vol. with I lustrations, Lis 6. 
“ A most interesting work, full of well told incidents.” 


Observer’. 
Life in a French Chateau. 
1 vol., with 


By Hunerr E. H. Jernincnam, Esq. 
Illustrations, 10s 6d. 
New, revised. 


A Book about Lawyers. 


C. Jearrresoy, Barrister-at-Law. 
and cheap Edition. 2 vo's., 2is. 


A Winter with the Swallows in 


ALGERIA. By Marixpa Berna Epwarps. 8yo, 
with Illustrations, 15s. 


The Life of Josiah Wedgwood. 
From his Private Corresponiene: and Family 


Papers. By Evtza Meteyarp. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
above 300 beautiful Illustrations, 42. 


Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1867. Under the Especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty, aud Corrected by the Nobility. 36ch Edi- 
tion. 1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
handsomely bound, gilt eiges, 31s 6d. 
“A work of great value. ‘The most faithful record we 
possess of the aristocracy of the day."—Post. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Two Marriages. By the Author 


of “John Halifax,” &c. 2 vols. 
Sybil’s Second Love. By Julia 


KavanaGu, Author of * Nathalie,” &e. 
“A clever, interesting, and eminently readable novel.” 
—Globe. 


Maidenhood. By Mrs. 8. A. Marsh, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Dart:noor,” &c. 3 vole. 


Saint Alice. By E. Campbell 


Tans. 38 vols. 
“An entertaining, readable bo »k."—Athenvum. 


Off the Line. By Lady Charles 


Tursxe. 2 vols [Next week. 
Brought to Light, 7 
Brought to Light, in 3 vols. 

Brought to Light, now ready. 
Brought to Light, at all Libraries. 
Brought to Light: a Novel, in 3 


Vols., ready at every Library iu the Kingdom. 








Now ready, at every Library. 


Brought to Light: a Novel, in 3 


vols, 

“That this novel wi'l obtain attention can by no means 
be disputed......4 story upon which no ordinary power 
bas been brofight to bear with the most undoubied suc- 
cess."— Bill's Weekly Messenger. 


yy i j 
Woodburn Grange, by William 
Howrrt, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 

“A novel of unquestionable merit.”"—Standard, 

“*Woodburn Grange’ will not fail to have a good 
Many admiring readers. Mr. Howitt writes very simple 
and beautiful English, and he has the art of infusing 
much feeling into what he wrics. The bok is studded 
With charming bits of deser ption hoth of country life 
and personal character.”"—Morning Star. 
Cuagzes W. Woop, Publisher, 13 Tavistock st., Strand. 


NEW BOOKS,—JUST PUBLISHED. 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, for March, No. XV., price 2s 6d. 


Contents. 


By Lord | 5—Professor Zeller's Development of Monotheism, 
among the Greeks, 

6—The Lake Dwellings of Switzerland. By the Rev. 
HH. H. Wood, M.A. 

ans - | + ocean iL—By the Rev. Thomas Markby, 


1—Extravagance in Devotional Writings. 
Lyttelton, 

2—Female Suffrage. By Lydia E. Becker. 

3—Conington’s Hueid. By Rev. James Davies, M.A. 

4—Ancilla Domini: Thoughts on Caristian Art. V.— 

Schools of the Future—Landscape. By the Rey. 

R. St. John Tyrwhitt, M.A. 








8—Notices of Books. 


The REIGN of LAW. By the Duke of Argyll. Second Eiition, 


post 8vo, price 12s. 
“A very able book........ and there are few works in which a thoughtful reader will find more that he wil) 
desire to remember. '—Tines, 


FAMILIAR LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By Sir John 


F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart. Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


“A book of a most profound and romantic scientific charm.”—Spectator. 


REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND PARISH. By Norman 


MACLEOD, D.D., one of Her Majesty's Chaplains. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


5. 
UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By George MacDonald, M.A., Author of 
* David Elginbrod,” &c. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
“ A very large amount of true and beautiful thought, musically and el »queatly expressed.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. Crown 


8vo, price 3s Gd. 


The YEAR of PRAYER: being Family Prayers for the Christian 


Year. By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Sixth Thousand, crown 8vo, 
price 3s 6d. 
“A book that needs no recommendation.”—Athen®um, 


SIMPLE TRUTH SPOKEN to WORKING PEOPLE. By Norman 


MACLEOD, D.D., one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. Small 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


“ Robust, good sense.” —Dritis: Quarterly Review. 


ESSAYS. By Dora Greenwell, Author of “The Patience of Hope.” 


Small 8yo, price 6s. 


The PHILOSOPHY of the CONDITIONED: Sir WILLIAM HAMIL- 


TON and JOHN STUART MILL. (Reprinted, with additions, from the Contemporary 
Review.) By the Rev. HENRY LONGUEVILLE MANSELL, B.D., Waynflete Professor 


of Philosophy, Oxford. Post 8vo, price 6s. 


HOW to STUDY the NEW TESTAMENT. Section I. The Gospels 


and the Acts of the Apostles. By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Small 
8vo, price 3s 6d. 


The SCIENCE of SPIRITUAL LIFE. By the Rev. John Cooper. 


Demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
—o—— 


NEARLY READY. 


CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM: being the Boyle Lectures for 1866. 


By E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Professor of Divinity, and Chaplain, King’s College. Demy 


8Svo. 


OUT of HARNESS. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. Crown 8vo. 
SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS and OTHER MISCELLANIES, from the 


Writings of A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Crown 8yvo. 


4. 
The YEAR of PRAISE: being Hymns, with Tunes, for the Sun- 
days and Holydays of the Year. Edited by HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury ; 
assisted in the Musical Part by the Rev. Robert Hake, M.A., Precentor, and T. E. Jones,, 


Organist of Canterbury Cathedral. Small crown dto. 


The TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES: a New Translation With a 
Biographical Essay. By E. H. PLUMPTRE, MA,, Professor of Divinity, and Chaplain, 
King’s College, Loudon. A New and Revised Edition, complete in 1 vol. small Syo. 

oO 














ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56 Ludgate Hill. 
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THE REFORM BILL OF 1832. — a 


Now ready, 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. MR. BENTLEY'S LIST E 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF KING WILLIAM és an 


: IMMEDIATELY, a 
THE FOURTH AND SIR HERBERT TAYLOR |rives of the Archbishops of 


CANTERBURY. By Watrer Fanov 
LATE EARL GREY, D.D., ican py Pov ‘The pepe aa 














FROM NOVEMBER, 1830, TO THE PASSING OF THE REFORM ACT IN 1832. ploting the Reformation Period), in domy Ove, ) 
Edited by his Son, Earl GREY. [dn a few days, T 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. NEW WORK by the Hon. AUGUSTA BETHELT, My 
The Sea Gull (La Gaviota), “a 
DR. WM. SMITH’S SCHOOL MYTHOLOGY. From the Spanish of Caballero. By the Hop, 


"s - AvuGusta Berney. In 2 vols, post 8vo. 
Now ready, with 90 Woodeuts, 16mo, 3s 6d, strongly bound in cloth, red edges. 


(Next week, LD 
A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY myo tii of uivard Juintm | 


USE OF SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. | cow sr, witu prtenie, os. - 




















With TRANSLATIONS from the ANCIENT POETS, QUESTION upon the WORK. “ “ T 
Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D., Editor of the Classical and Latin Dictionaries. Cometh Up as a Flower.” A 2 
“The object of this work is to give a consecutive account of the Heathen Deities, which may safely be placed in ome. ‘Sa Svate gant See, On - 
the hands of the young, and which contains all that is necessary to enable them to understand the classical [On Monday nezt. Ati 
allusions they may meet with in prose or poetry, and to appreciate the meaniug of works of art. Tae Work is ———_—_——— 
prepared throughout with careful reference .o the best ackuu wledged authorities." —Preface. . T 
NOW READY. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. I . ° wn 
a mpressions of Spain. By the 1 
rare ies Right Hon. Lapy Herbert of Lea - 8v0, “ 
STANHOPE’S LIFE OF PITT. with 15 Full-page Illustrations, 218. Eni 
Now ready, Third and Cheaper Edition, with Portraits, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. } 
LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT, |Lives of Inglish Merchant. | & 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS MS. PAPERS. ha tu & tc a see 
By Earl STANHOPE, Author of “ History of England from the Peace of Utrecht.” post 8vo, with 40 Illustrations, 243, ° be: 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. ’ ) 
oe Sitana : a Mountain Campaign on 
i the Borders of Affghanistan in 1863. By Colonel ‘ 
T Now ready, demy 8vo, 12s 6d. Joun Apye, C.B., R.A. In deay 8yo. , ul 
By the AUTHOR of “The STORY of ELIZABETH.” Good Cookery . By the Right Hon, - 
With Six Illustrations by Frederick Walker. cing eg eS Saas See R 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 65 Cornhill. 











Dr. Mommsen’s History of Rome. - 


- Se Ga ‘Trauslated by Professor Dicxson. Vol. IV., com- 
Now ready, demy 8vo, 8s 6d. pleting the Work (iu I'wo Parts). Crown 8¢o, Lis. 


1 
SIR CHARLES WOOD’S ADMINISTRATION OF|__ pm : 
INDIAN AFFAIRS.—From 1859 to 1866. Three Phases of Christian Love. b 


By the Right Hon. Lavy Hexperr of Lea. 8vo, 








By ALGERNON WEST, 123. ! 
Deputy Director of Indian Military Funds, and lately Private Secretary to the Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Wood, Bart., M.P., G.C.B., and the Earl de Grey and Ripon. The Heavens: an Illustrated Hand- e 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. Book of Astronomy. By M. AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. = 

—_ Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, Esq., F.R.A.3. 

Royal Syo, 225 Illustrations, 21s. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. J 
BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. ; 
Se J y's } y JL > M i in 
ios MUDIE'S LIBRARY CERCULAR tor MARCH NEW NOVEL by the HON. ELEANOR EDEN. }- 





wn i 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. . — a. F - rf 
ag 














BOOKS FOR ALL PURCITASERS. ‘An interesting story very ly tee 
MUDIE’S LIST of SECOND-HAND BOOKS for MARCH is now ready, and will be forwarded | pave and guise. | Mossover, itis Sine ee would le P 
postage free on application. more than enough fur mauy novelists.” —Aorning Star. “<a 
- This List contains :—Baker's Albert N’yanza—Up the Country, by the Hon. Emily Eden— r 
ivingstone’s Zambesi—Memoirs of Archbishop Whately—Ecce Homo—Elster’s Folly—Felix +p? | 
Holt—and more than One Thousand other Popular Books, at the lowest current prices. Lady Adelaide s Oath. By the s 
— Author of “East Lynne,” “The Channings,” aol ’ 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street. “ Mrs. Halliburtou’s Troubles.” In 3 vols. post 870. ‘ 
City Office—4 King Street, Cheapside. “ One of Mrs. Henry Wood's best novels."—Star. 
ena r 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. |i Trinity: a Story of Real Life |) 
sy I, Mason JONES. 3 vols. pos Ue 
(Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY, Established 103 Years.) Pee eee t 
Chief Office: 15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. , y the 3 
City Office : 52 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. Noddebo Parsonage. From cee ; 
a a : eae Original Danish. By the translator of * Tae Gus 
Manchester Branch: 25 CORPORATION STREET. dian,” In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
“ A healthy, refreshing, and charming story. It will 
The §. AEE List in a A y py =e OP i hy ho mt Lut ON. be read with unflagging eagerness from begianing 
: ALE LIST for MARCH is now ready, and will be forwarded free on application. It com- en maar 
—_ upwards of 1,100 Modern Books, in all classes of literature, at the most moderate prices. er J 
ny 100 Volumes, offered at not more than Ninepence per Volume, may be selected from this 
New List for £2 10s net. " One Armstrong Magney. A Story of 
A beautiful assortment of Bound Books for Presents and Prizes is always in stock. They Modern Life. By Ueracurcvs Grey. In 1 vol 
are very nicely bound in half-calf extra and half morocco, by one of the best binders in FO3t BVO. 1 
London. Sine, 
Apply to THOMAS HOOKHAM, Jun., Secretary. RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington 


15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. Street, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty- 
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Second Edition, in feap. 8vo, price 3s, cloth. 


SS SUFFERINGS not the DOCTRINE of SCRIP- 





NDLE By Tuomas Davis, M.A, I bent of R dhay, Yorkshire. 
“We cordially recommend this book to the attention of those who find the doctrine 
etdarl punishment a heavy burden. "—Spectator. 


By the same, price 1s 64, cloth limp; or 2+, cloth boards. 
HYMNS, OLD and NEW (260 Original), Second Edition. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 8vo, with Two Maps, price 7s 6d, 
HREE MAIN MILITARY QUESTIONS of the DAY. I. 
AHome Reserve Army; II. The more Economie Military Tenure of India; IIT. 
Cavalry as atfected by Breechloading Arms. By Sir Henry M. Havetock, Bart, 


Msjor Unattached. 
London: Lonomays, Grren, and Co., Paternoster row. 


ee eeeEEEEE~ES 
A NEW NOVEL 
In 1 vol, price 5s. 
ALMENY ; or, the Laird’s Secret. By Jane H. Jamieson. 
Few that commence the ‘ Luird’s Secret’ will pause 


The plot is exciting. the characters 
"—Court Journal. 





“A clever SLOTY..++..- ! 
before they have found out all about it........ 
well drawn, and the writing is far above the average. 
London: Crarurs Grirriy and Co., Stationers’ Hall court. 








Price 6d, No. 3, for MARCH. 
HE GARDENER. A Magazine of Horticulture and Flori- 


| culture. Edited by WrttraAm Tuomson, Dalkeith Gardens, Author of “A Prac- 
tical Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine.” Assisted by a Staff of Practical 


Gardevers. . 
Wriuram BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





HE BOOK of the GARDEN. 
In 2 large vols. royal 8vo, embellished with 1,353 Eugravings. 
qay be bad separately, viz. :— 

1, ARCHITECTURAL and ORNAMENTAL.—On the Formation of 
Gardens—Construction, Heating, and Ventilation of Fruit and Piant Houses, Pits, 
Frames, ond other Garden Structures, with Practical Detuils. illustrated vy 1073 
Engravings, pp- 776, £2 108. 

9, PRACTICAL GARDENING. Contains: Directions for the Cul- 
ture of the Kitchen Garden, the Hardy-Fruit Garden, the Forcing Garden, aud 
Flower Garden, including Fruit and Piant Houses, with Select L sis of Vegetables, 
Fruits, and Plants. Pp. 808, with 279 Engravings, £1 17s 6d. 

Writram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and Lond n. 


By Cuartes M‘Inrosu. 
Each Voluine 





Second Edition, post 8vo, price 6s, cloth; ts Gd, gilt edges. 
woes and CORNERS of ENGLISH LIFE: Past and 
Present. By JouN Timps. With Illustrations. 
“Fresh and racy is the Matter brought together.”"—Athenewum. 
“There is not a chapter in which instructive matter is not found. 


curious detail."—J.ondon Review. 
* An attractive title to an attractive book."—Morning Post. 


Grirritn and Farray, St. Paul's churchyard. 


It abounds in 





Now ready, in crown 8vo, Second Edition, cloth, price 3s td, 
GrencuEe and LETTERS on REFORM. With a Preface 
by the Right Hor. R. Lows, M.P, 

London: Rosert Joun Busn, 32 Charing cross, S.W. 





py —For the Financial Position of every Railway Com- 

e pany, British, Foreign, and Colonial, see LRADSHAW'S RAILWAY 

MANUAL, Shareholders’ Guide, and Official Railway Directory, now ready, for 1867, 
cloth, buards, 12s, 


London: W. J. Apams, 59 Fleet street. Manchester: Bransnmaw and Biacki ocr. 





PARIS EXUIBITION.—To Intending Visitors. 
NEW SKETCIL MAP of PARIS, printed in Colours, 
including the Recent Improvements, is given with the MARCH Pait of the 
PEOPLE'S MAGAZINE. Price Sixpence. 
London : 77 Great Queen street, W.C. 





This day is published, price 7s 6d. 


NEW TRANSLATION of the MINOR PROPHETS, 
. Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, aud Haggai, from the 
original Hebrew only. By the late Joun BEL Lamy. 
_ In the notes to Jonah will be found a clearing up of the vexed question of Jonah 
in the Belly of the Fish. In the notes to Miovh there is « crushing reply to the 
Polytheists, or worshippers of THREE PERSONS in ONE GOD; and w the 
Unitarians, the worshippers WIT HOUT a GOD. 

Alsoan ORIGINAL TREATISE on the 9th VERSE of the APOSTLE JUDE, 
coneernivg Michael the Archangel contending with the Devil about the boty of 
Moses; showing who Michael the Archangel was, and what Devil he contended 
against. 

London: Stmupxrtn, Marsuatt, and Co., Stationers’ Hall court. 

Free by post, by addressing P. Stuart, Esq, Elm House, Seaforth, Liverpool, 

enclosing the amount in stamps. 


Ts E PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE. Monthly, Sixpence. 
Fes New Part for MARCH is now ready at the Booksellers and Railway 
© ns. 








; PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
The First Part of the Illustrated Catalogue, published in the “ Art Journal,” will 
appear in the April Number. 

HE ART JOURNAL for MARCH (price 2s 6d) contains: 

| Line Engravings: Autolyeus, after C. R. Leslie, R.A.—Art Critics in 
Brittany, after A. Solomou—‘The Fish Market, after R. P. Bonington Literary Con- 
tributions : The Knights of the Middle Ages, by the Rav. E. L. Cutts, B.A., illus- 
trated—Sculptors’ Quarries, the Qulites. Bath and Caen Stone, by Professor Ansted 
Modern Painters of Belgium, A. Dillens, P. van Schendel, Madame Geefs, by 
James Datforne, illustrated—Physiology of Binvcular Vision, by A. Claudet, F.R.S., 
with Diagrams—Historic Devices and Badges, by Mrs. Bury Palliser, illustraled— 
Textile Fabrics of India, by Colonel Taylor, & , &c. 

London: Virtve and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


WEALE’S SERIES. 
MANUAL of the MOLLUSUA, RECENT and FOSSIL. SHELLS. 
Just published, a new and revised Evlition, price 5s 6d. 
WOODWARD'S MANUAL of the MOLLUSCA, a Treatise on Recent 
and Fossil Shells, with numerous Lilusurations by Waterhouse aud Lowry. 
Forming Vol. 72 of WEALE’S SERIES. 
Comprising also, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, EDUCATIONAL and 
CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on application. 
London: Virtue and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 





MACMILLAN AND C0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
ECCE HOMO: a Survey of the Life and Work of 


Jesus Christ. New and Cheaper Edition, being the 16ta Thousand. Extra 


feap. 8vo, 63. 
The WATER of LIFE, and other Sermons. By the 


Rev, Cuartes Kinestry, M.A., Rector of Eversley, Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge, and Chaplain to the Queen and the Prince of 
Wales. (Just ready. 





Ry the same Author. 


VILLAGE SERMONS. New Edition. 


2s 6d. 


ON the ANCIEN REGIME, as it existed on the Con- 


tinent before the French Revolution. Three Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Iustitution. By the Rev. Cuartes Kinostey, M.A, (Immediately. 


MORALITY according to the SACRAMENT of the 


LORD'S SUPPER. Three Discourses on the names Eucharist, Sacritice, and 
Communion, preached before the University of Cambridge. By the Rev, J. Li. 
Davies, M.A., Rector of Christ Church, 8. Marylebone. Crowu 8ve, 33 6d. 

( This day. 


Feap. 8vo, 


On SOME DEFECTS in PUBLIC SCHOOL EDU- 


CATION, A Lecture, delivered at the Royal Iustitution, February 8, 1967. By the 
Rev. F. W. Farnran, M.A., F RS, jate Fellow of Trimity College, Cambridge, 
Hon. Fellow of King's College, Loudon, and one of the Masters at Harrow 
School. Published by request. 38vo, price Ls. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the FOUR 


GOSPELS. By BL. F. Westcort, B.D. Dew and Revised Elition. Crown 
8vo. (Just ready. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. By Hvucu 


MacMILLan, Author of “ First forms of Vegetatiou.” Crowu 8vo. (Just ready. 
NEW VOLUME of the “GOLDEN TREASURY” SERIES. 


La LYRE FRANCAISE. By Gustave Masson, 
Author of “ Poets and Prose-Writers of France.” I3mo, with Vignette Title 
engraved by Jeens, extra cloth, 4s dd. [Just ready. 


ANEW and CHEAPER EDITION of STR SAMUEL WHITE BAKER'S 
GREAT NILE BUOK. 

The ALBERT N’YANZA, Great Basin of the 
Nile, and Explorations of the Nie Sou cos, By sir Samunn Waite Baker 
M.A., F.R.G.8. With Maps, Llustrations, and Portraits. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
price 16s. (This day. 

“Tt would be difficult to overrate the importance and the great and varied inte es: 
of this work.” — Times. 


A MONTH 


of the Czarewitch. 


in RUSSIA, during the Marriag 
by Epwarv Dicey. Dedicated, by permission, to 11.R HL. 
the Prince of Wales. With Photographic Portraits. (Nearly ready. 


ESSAYS on REFORM. Contributors: Hon. G. @. 


Brodrick, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford—W. C. Sidgwick, M.A., 
Fellow aud Tator of Mertou College, Oxford—G, O. Trevelyan, M.?.—W. L. 
Newman, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxtord—Meredith Townsend—Godfrey 
Lushington, .A., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford—Thomas ILughes, 
M.P. — Professor Rogera, Oxtord — George Hooper— Frank Hili—#rederick 
Harrison, M.A., Fellow of Wadham C lege, Oxford—J. M. Ludlow—Lord 
Houghton—Sir George Young, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge—it. Hl. 
Hutton, MA —Leslie Stephen, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge—T. H. 
Green, MA, Fellow of Ballil College, Oxford—B. Cracroit, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge—J. Boyd Kinnear—A. V. Dicey, MA, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxfurd—J ames B yee, B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford —Goliwia 
Smith, M.A., Fellow of University Collage, Oxtord—U. H. Pearson, M.A, Fellow 
of Oriel Coliege, Oxford, (Nearly ready. 


PHYSIOLOGY and PATHOLOGY of the MIND. 
By Henry Mavpstey, M.D., Lond., Physician to the West London Hospital, 
Honorary Member o the Medico-Psycholugical Society of Paris, formerly Resi- 
dent Physician of the Manchester Royal Luuatic Hospital, &c. (Just ready. 





MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





This day is published. 
gAceLArs MAGAZINE, No. LXXXIX., for MARCH, 
4 


1567. Price Oue Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 
1—ETON. 
2—LONGSHORE LIFE at BOULAK. By Lady Duf Gordon. 
3—WHAT is MATERIALISM? ly the late Professor Grote. 
4—OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
5—CUR MEANS of MILITARY DeFENCK, 
6—GHOS'TS. By Emily H. Hickey. . 
7—ON ry TRANSLATION of VIRGIL'S ENED. By Francis T. Palgrave, late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Part II. 
8—DANGERKS in INDIA. 7 
9—SILCOTE of SILCOTES. By Henry Kingsley, Author of “ Ravenshoe,” “ The 
Hillyars and the Burtous,” &e. 
10—A HARD DAY'S WORK. By Professor Heaton. 
11—RELIGION in AMERICA. By Edward Dicey. 
NEW STORIES, by the Hon. Mrs, NORTON and Mr. HENRY KINGSLEY, 
are Continued iu this number, 
MacMILLAN and Co., London. Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all 


Railway Stations. 





This day, in crown &vo, price 4s. 

YEPRESENTATIVE RESPONSIBILITY, a Law of the 

Divine Procedure in Providence and Redemption. By the Rev. Henry WaL- 
Lace, Loudonderry. : ; 

i. hhepesnentation Character of Adam—2. Original Sin—3. Representative Cha- 
racter of Christ—i.—The Priesihoud of Christ—5. t Sy 
Ritualism—7. The Work and Witness of the Spirit. 

Ediuburgh: T. and T. Crank. London : HAMILTON and Co. 
Demy Svo, 3s; with Hartley's Preface, 3s 6d. 
\WEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; also, the 
Jutermediate State or World of Spirits. A Relation of Taiugs Heard and Seen. 
*,* This Work gives a Detailed and Katioual Account of the Eternal World and 


its Laws. ; 
A complete List of Swedenborg’s Works may be had on app! cation. 
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QUINQUENNIAL BONUS MEETING, 1867. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of the Proprietors and Assured in this Society was held at the Office, 13 St. James's Square, London, S.W., on Th 
January last, for the purpose of declaring the EIGHTH BONUS, when the following statzments, among others, were made by the Directors: — 


Ursday, the Sey 


1—PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY IN THE BONUS PERIOD. 


“To the successful progress of the Society during this period the following facts bear ample testimony:— 


“THe New Assurances, which were purely English, were for a total sum of £1,518,181, producing Premiuns amounting to £50,497 annually, of which sam3 
exceeds by £31,811, and the latter by £2,392, the corresponding items of the previous tive years, although these constitute! the largest amount of new busines3 


in any like period. 


the former 
transacted 


“TE Income, notwithstanding a reduction in the premiums in lieu of bonus additions of over £5,600 per annum, rose from £195,400 on the 30th June, 1891, to £215,297 


on the 30th June, 1866, being an increase of nearly 20,000 per annum. 


“THE ASSURANCE Funp, which in 1861 was £1,422,191, reached £1,619,539 in 1866, showing an increase, after payment of £35,303 on account of bonus at the last division, 


of £197,348. 


“Tux INTEREST yielded during the whole period on all the Society's property, invested and uninvested, was on the‘average £4 1s 9d per cent., being somewiat in exces 
of that realized during the previous five years. The property invested yielded, on the 30th June, 1806, £4 4s per cent., a rate of interest that will be deemed highly satig. 


factory when the unimpeachable character of the securities is taken into account.” 


2.—FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE SOCIETY ON JUNE 30th, 1866. 


“Tt will be seen, on reference to the annexed statement of Assets and Liabilities, that, after deducting the Proprietors’ capital of £50,090, 


he Assets on the 30th June last wer€ ...c.c.csececececeees 
And the Liabilities to the same date ......... 





Leaving a Surplus of ....... ip iesdasingea exe 


One cereeerereserece eereres erereccees - £1,619,539 14 8 
1,343,708 19 2 


-» £275.830 15 6 






Serer Orerereserereses eee 


eee eee eeeneee Perec eee eee ee eee eee ee eee e@eeee 


* Deducting from this surplus the sum of £50,000 required by the Society's special Act of Parliament to be set aside as @ permanent reserve fund, there re.n.ing availible 
for Division the sum of £225,830 15s 6d, of which the Directors recommend the distribution of £225,000, being the nearest amount convenient for that purpose. 


3.—RESULTS OF THE DIVISION. 


“Of the sum to be apportioned, it is known that one-sixth, or £37,500, falls to the Proprietors. The remaining five-sixths, or £187,500, fall to the Assure], yielling 
reversionary addition to the Policies of £272,682, in which sum every Policy on the participating scale of Premium existing on the 30:h June last will share in proportiog 
to its contributions to the funds of the Society since the last Division. 

* This reversionary bonus will average nearly 45 per cent., or vary, with the different ages, from 32 to 85 per cent. on the Premiums received in the quinquennial periog 
on all the Policies among which it will be distributed, whilst its equivalent value in cash will average over 26 per ceut. of the like payments. 

“The high per-centage again exhibited by the cash bonus induces the Directors to draw more marked attention than they have hitherto done to its real character ang 
benefit. Of every £100 paid as Premiums by a participating policyholder, £20 is a marginal addition to the net or mathematical Premium of £80 required for the acta 
risk, and is added, partly for expens’s and undetermined fluctuations. and partly for the privilege of sharing in the general profits of the office. A return in cash, sich 
as is now offered, avernging £26 for every £100 so paid as Premiums, not ouly refunds to the Assured the whole of such marginal addition, but leaves to be received by 
him a further sum of £6 as his share of profits that have virtually cost him nothing. 

“ The last statement the Directors think it necessary to make has reference to the number of Policyholders who, retaiuing all their present right of sharing in future 
profits, may now relieve themselves of any further paymeut on account of Premiums, by the surrender in whole or in part of the bonus additions to their policies. Taig 
number is 350; in 1862 it was 176. It would have been larger on this occasion by 194, had not some portion of the bonuses on these policies been taken iu cash or beag 
otherwise appropriated.”’ 


Tae next Division of Prorirs will take place in January, 1872, and Persons who effect New Poticies before the end of June next will be entitled at that Division 
to one year’s additional share of Profits over later Assurers. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, the Report above mentioned, and a detailed account of the proceedings of the Bonus meeting, can be obtained from any of the 





Society's Agents; or of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Acruary anp Secretary, 13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 
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The MARCH Number, price 2z, of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by Joun MORLEY. 
CoNnTENTs. 

OUR VENETIAN CONSTITUTION. By Frederic Harrison. 

ODE on the CANDIAN INSURRECTION, By A. C. Swinburne. 

RELIGIOUS UTOPIAS in the UNITED STATES, By J. C. Morison. 

EDMUND BURKE. II. By the Editor. 

The AMALGAMATED SOCIETY of CARPENTERS. By Professor Beesly. 

The WHITE ROSE. Chap. IX.-XII. By Whyte Melville. 

WHAT is PROGRESS, andare we PROGRESSING? By Frances Power Cobbe. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

CRITICAL NOTICES:—* Maclaren on Training,” by George Merelith—“ Recent 
American Poetry,” by J. Knight—“ Dicey's Buttle-Fields of 18:6," by W. Black 
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NIGHTS in the HAREM. By Emmettne Lort, 


ex-Governess to H H. Ibrahim, the Grand Pact, so1 of H.M. Ismael Pacha, 
Authoress of “ Harem Life in Egypt and Turkey.” 2 vols. post 8vo. [This day. 


ARMY MISRULE. By a (late) Common Soldier. 


Second and Revised Edition, with much new mutter. Post 8vo, [Jn a few days. 


The ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Watrer 


Bacenor. Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review. Post 8vo, 9s. 


OWEN MEREDITH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


The First Volume of a New Edition. Containing “ Clytemnestra,’ and Poems, 
Lyrical and Descriptive. Icap. 8vo, 63. 


CHURCH EMBROIDERY, Ancient and Modern. 


With numerous examples. By Anasrasta Dotny. Feup. 4to, 123. [This day. 








STUDIES in CONDUCT: Short Essays from the 


Saturday Review. By the Author of ‘* Mod ern Characteristics.” Post 8vo, 7s 6d. | 


LIFE of HOLBEIN. By Rateu N. Wornvm, Author 


of “The Epochs of Painting,” &c. With Portrait and numerous Illustrations. 
Imperial 8yo, 31s 6d. 


POLYNESIAN REMINISCENCES ; or, Life in the 


South Pacitic Islands. By W. T. Prircuarp, F.R.G.S., F.AS.L., formerly H.M. 
Consul at Samoa and Fiji. With Lilustratious and a Preface by Dr. Seemann. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


The GAY SCIENCE: Essays towards a Science of | 


Criticism. By E. 8S. Datias. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 23s. 


UP and DOWN the LONDON STREETS. By | 


Mark Levon. With 75 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
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London : CuarMan and Hat1, 193 Piccadilly. 


NEW NOVELS at all LIBRARIES. 
NORA and ARCHIBALD LEE, By the Author of 


“ The Cost of a Secret,” &». 3 vols. post 8yvo. 


The BEAUCLERCS, FATHER and SON. By 


CHARLES CLARKE, 3 vols. post 8v9. 

IDALIA: a Romance. By Ourpa. 8 vols. post 870, 
VITTORIA. By Georce Merupitu. 8 vols. post 8vo, 
JOHN THORPE’S MARRIAGE. 83 vols. 
PLAYED OUT. By Miss Annie Tuomas. 3 vols. post 


8vo. 


GEMMA. ByT.A. Trottope. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. By Cuantss 


Reave. 3 vols. post 8vo. [ Third Edition in the press. 
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Just published, feap. 8¢o, price 58, cloth. 


EARNEST, and the PILGRIM POET, 


ETC., ETC. 
By A. GORDON MIDDLETON. 

“ EARNEST” represents the writhing of a spirit under the dread of torment being 
the eternal portion of souls he lovez, and his awakening to belief in the ultimate 
sal vation of the whole human race. 

The catlier cantos of “The Pilgrim Poet” are illustrative of the text, “ The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst pot tll 
whence it comet and whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of the Spirit 
The winds are spoken of as angels, and this section of the poem is ag | 
allegory, a term which has given rise to misconception. The story is thus far foun 
on fact: the author literally spent ten days in the Australian bush, as he represents 
“P.lgrim” to have done, and the little description given is true to nature. 

“The Pilgrim Poet” was composed in utter ignorance of even the rules of rhythm, 
the author having no conception, up to the date of its origiv, that he could write 
rhyme, and authorities on a t were not within reach. 

“ Earnest” was composed with betier knowledge, but its author was, at the period 
of its production, too much imbued with the spirit the title of the book implies 0 
pay proper regard to artistic etfeets. 

Edinburgh: Witt P. Niamo; London: Sipxry, Marsnatr, and Co. 
ene? 
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